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Garner 


ERE’S the winner 
when stakes are the 
Effective Buying Income 
of Texas’ Major Market— 
a “pot” of $701,780,000 
in 1937, according to 
Sales Management’s 1939 
Annual Survey of Buying 
Power. 

To do the job, you'll 
need every card in the 
hand The News deals you 
. . « largest circulation, 
reader confidence, the 


prestige of a nationally- 
“top” news- 
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recognized 
paper; and last—but not 


least — the bang-up job 
in merchandising service 
which The News does for 
an advertiser. 


Be satisfied in reaching nothing 
less than the full buying power 
of this market. Urban Dallas, 
alone, is only 40 per cent of the 
pot. GET ALL OF DALLAS! 


Sell the Readers of The News and 
You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
Major Market Newspaper’ 


“Texas’ 
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The Symbol of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
stands for honest, known paid circulation + straight- 


forward business methods + and editorial standards 


that insure reader interest. These are the things that 


make A-B-P- publications valuable advertising media. 


1939 


Preferred Position 


Joe Simmon wwner of the S. & S. Pharmacy, San Francis 
iad on his hands a large batch of labels designed to be stuck 


on telephone directoric These gave the store’s name, address 


» 
ind phon number to make ‘phone calls easy But Jou didn't 
have them gummed on the telephone books! 

How to get cm On Was a pre blem 
One day he put a sign in his window, and otherwise advertised, 
that if any boy or girl in the neighborhood would bring in the 


family ‘phone directory, and Ict him stick a sticker on it, he'd 
| 


give said boy or girl a nice ice cream cone. 

Right away the run started. Joc never had such traffic in his 
store before. When he checked up he found that he'd put out 
more than 2,000 stickers and more than 2,000 ice cream cones. 
He thinks he also has made an investment in good will. 


“—By Any Other Name—” 

Most buyers of rose bushes are likely to agree with Poct Gertrud 
Stein that ‘a rose is a rose is a rose” because they don’t know any 
better. But A. F. Watkins, owner of the Dixie Rose Nursery, 
Tyler, Tex., has been delivering preachments and exhortations for 
the past two years to teach Mr. Av. R. Age that one rose is not 
like another, The effort has been salubrious for Mr, Watkins 
business 


Practically all rose bushes, when harvested for the trade and 
consumer market, are two-year olds. There are no one-year olds, 
for scedlings are budded at the end of the first year and the budded 
bush doesn’t go to market until a year later. 


Way back in 1928 the American Society of Nurserymen 
adopted “national standards” fer grading rose cuttings or plants 
in four classes according to the number of large canes, their height 
on the stock, and their general sturdiness as well as root growth 
Jobbers and dealers buy almost entirely by these standards. Yet 
the public considered the term “two-year old” a standard of com- 
parison and placed an cqual value on all two-year old plants 


Mr. Watkins started his crusade by photographing four two-year 
old rose plantings, one to represent each grade of the national 
standard. A concise summary of grade specifications accompanied 
the picture. The latter was the basis of his advertising in news- 
papers, magazines, catalogs, and direct mail. 


“Thus,” he explains, “‘any buyer can readily determine what 
grade of rose bush is offered, regardless of price.’’ 


Jobbers and dealers with whom he talked before going to the 
public didn't like the idea of stirring up doubt. “On the other 
hand, customers constantly were asking me why I charged $1 for a 
certain two-year old bush, when others offered the same thing for 
less than half the price.” 


Instead of losing some jobber connections, as had been feared, 
Dixie Rose Nursery actually gained several because of the educa- 


tional campaign. A spurt in consumer orders followed, 
Scores of letters praised Mr. Watkins for clarifying rose grades to 
Mr. Av. R. Age. Now rose buyers all over the world are com- 
paring his pictures of the standard grades with the plants they 
are offered as ‘“‘first class’’ two-year olds. They are not as likely 
to get stuck by inferior roses at “bargain” 


TOW 


prices, 


Dixie Rose Nursery is finding complete honesty, and standardiza- 
tion, a profitable investment. 


Flicker Frolies 


If you think that industrial movies are a new medium for adver- 
tising, then Miss Dorothy Stone and the Stone Film Library, New 
York, have some information that will probably be a bit surpris- 
ing. In her collection of old-time movies, which she inherited 
and in the past three years has turned into a profitable business, 
Miss Stone has a movie, strictly commercial, that was made for 
Dewar's Scotch whisky in 1894, another for Columbia bicycles 


around the same ag 


, and a Picl’s beer thriller of 1902 vintage. 


These commercial old-timers, however, are only a few speci- 
mens of Miss Stone's rare collection. If you want a glimpse into 
the past and a chance to recollect fondly how you used to hiss the 
villain and cheer the hero, then the Stone Film Library will put 
on a showing for you of an episode in a Pearl White serial, or 
Charlie Chaplin in “The Champion” (1915), or William S. Hart 
and Enid Markey in the ‘Taking of Luke McVane”’ (1911). In 
all, the collection contains more than 4,000,000 feet of film (or 
enough to require a year and a half to screen, going steadily for 
nine hours a day), including such “‘mellerdramas” as those men- 
tioned, a movic of the Yale-Harvard game of 1914, the first 
Mickey Mouse movie (a silent), and a long list of others that 
recall the days of frills and furbelows, the tandem bike, the 
barouche, the buggy and the horseless carriage. 


Miss Stonc’s father, Abram Stone, started the collection many 
years ago, when the movies were one of those modern miracles 
that people wondered about, and made a business out of selling 
“stock shots’ to movie producers. That was quite profitable, Miss 
Stone explained to SM, when you consider the limited production 
capacity of the movies 30 and 40 years ago. No grand and glori- 
ous Hollywood geared to rig up, at a moment's notice, any scene 
from a mountain top in Tibet to a Kansas wheat field. When 
Abram Stone dicd in 1922 his wife todk over the business and 
ran it along the same lines; but when Dorothy Stone came along 
in 1936—'"‘the third generation of the Stone Film Library dynasty” 

the movies no longer needed the stock shots she could supply 
from her library 


“Will no one save 
me from a_ Fate 
Worse Than 
Death?” pleads 
Enid Markey in a 
hair - raiser, tear- 
jerker flicker of 
1911. Stay, maiden, 
Two-Gun William 
S. Hart is even now 
galloping to thy 
rescue —- while the 
pianist thumps 
them keys. 


She surveyed her collection, found out that she had a pretty 
complete collection of the old thrillers, and decided to offer them 
to department stores and advertisers, under the name of “Flicker 
Frolics,” for promotion stunts. First department store to take 
up her offer was James McCreery & Co., New York, who counted 
during the first weck of the showings 5,000 people who flocked 
to see their one-time favorites, Wallace Reid and Dorothy Gish, 
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NEW JERSEY 


BEST 
CUSTOME 


$104,000,000 — the annual food bill 
for the 29 rich North Jersey communi- 
ties comprising metropolitan Newark 
(ABC City Zone). What was your 
share? Why not more? 


There's only one answer. Increase your 


advertising in thé Newark News, the 


market's first newspaper. No other even 


NEWARK 
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--- at work. 


& 


approaches its coverage and reader influ- 
ence in the territory. Here 83 “« of New- 


ark News circulation is concentrated. 


Proved pulling power has earned the 
Newark News a top position among the 
country’s important advertising media. 
If it’s action you're after, use the New- 
ark News adequately in ’39! 


Newark Evening News 
khuaye We aches 


Home 


EXCLUSIVE! 


Exclusive in its circulation! 


bureaus. 


Exclusive in the material it presents! 


That word describes better than any other 
the Survey of Buying Power, which each 
year breaks down the nation’s income. 


’ 


EXCLUSIVE 


Effective Buying Income is shown 
for every county, for the entire pop- 
ulation and — in 1939 for the first 
time —- for the white population. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’s own Mar- 
keting Pictographs 


Retail Sales Estimates for every 
county in the country and for every 
city with more than 10,000 people. 


Passenger Car Sales, Ratios, and 
Registrations for every county. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’s own Buy- 
ing Power Percentage and Buying 
Power Index for every county. 


Retail Sales, Income and Population 
data summed up for the 192 major 
trading areas to which are assigned 
the 3037 counties. 


Only the Survey of Buying Power has all 
these features. That’s why advertising exec- 
utives use it, why sales executives use it, why 
advertising agencies use it, besides state gov- 
ernments, the Federal Government, cham- 
bers of commerce, college sales and adver- 
tising courses, philanthropic organizations, 
community chest organizers in big cities, tax 


conservation and development 


boards, trade associations, department and 
chain stores, security houses, corporation 
lawyers. 


-_ 


\s in the past, advertising positions will 


be given out in the order which they are 
received, Media advertisers who want their 


advertisements to appear near the figures 
in which they are particularly interested 
should make their reservations as early 
as possible. , 


Sales Managemtrit 


120 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


the Norma Shearer of 1921, and Mary Pickford as “Millie the 
Arcadian Maid.” Between the reels of these old movies, slides 
were inserted in the ‘ ‘Came the Dawn’ Era” style, calling atten- 
tion to McCreery’s bargains for the week. So pleased was the 
store material increase in traffic (and at the 
number of men who came to see the movies and discovered for 
the first time that McCreery’s had a men’s department) that the 
showing was held over for a second week, with comparable attend- 
ance, 


over the its store 


Then other stores took up “Flicker Frolics.’’ Gimbel’s, Phila- 
delphia, inserted slides between the movie reels, cautioning, 
“Ladies will please remove their hats—and go to the millinery 
department on the third floor.” There Flicker Frolics lasted a 
month, showing to 25,000 people, and then went to Kaufman's, 
Pittsburgh; M. O'Neil Co., Akron; and Famous-Barr, St. Louis. 
McCreery took it back to New York the next year, and concur- 
rently with the introduction of new bathing suit models screened 
an old Mack Sennett bathing beauty film. 


A number of advertisers have shown “Flicker Frolics’’ as pro- 
motion stunts. Budd Mfg. Co. and Hartford Accident and Surety 
Co., both used them in connection with anniversary celebrations. 
Oldtyme Distillers (which appropriately changed the name of its 
showing from “Flicker Frolics’” to “Oldtyme Movies’) found in 
Edwin S. Porter's “Great Train Robbery’ (circa 1900), this 
means of carrying its message: In the climactic scene of the hold- 
up, the hero is knocked out and a little girl comes rushing in 
with the well-known tin pail silently screaming something which 
the following slide translates as “Wake up, Daddy, it’s your 
Green River whisky.” 


Miss Stone handles a complete showing of “Flicker Frolics,”’ 
supplying the tin-pan pianist who, when the situation is appro- 
priate, always has a glass of beer on top of the piano; sound 
effects for the more harrowing scenes such as thunderstorms and 
the approach of the villain; and the intermittent advertising slides, 
which most advertisers who have sponsored ‘‘Flicker Frolics’’ have 
used to carry their particular message. 


Ice by Wire 


When the party is going strong and a Milwaukee hostess finds 
herself out of ice, all she needs to do is hop to the telephone and 
call Western Union. Random Ice and Coal Co., Milwaukee, are 
advertising “Ice By Wire” in local papers—20 or 30 pounds of 
ice, plus an ice pick as an emergency measure for hostesses with 
electric refrigerators who just don’t think about having those 
things around, will be delivered quicker than you can get to your 
neighbor's ice box. 


There may be something to increasing the well-known sex 
appeal of the ice man with a natty Western Union uniform. 


Brand Pickers’ Contest 


In its Christmas merchandising issue last November, Liquor 
Store & Dispenser, New York, ran a whimsical color spread show- 
ing the trade-marks and characters of 108 advertised liquor brands. 
The magazine invited its 35,000 readers to participate in a “‘trade- 
mark identification party.” 


The financial incentive was not great. The first prize was $50, 
But the subject appealed 


to the dealers’ and bartenders’ professional pride. 


and there were several smaller awards. 


“Do we know the brands? Of course we do! It's our busi- 


ness to know them.” 


Some 6,000 readers participated actively. Many more told 
Liquor Store & Dispenser that they had tried their hand at it, even 


though they did not make formal entries. 


Of the 6,000, only one was 100% right. Paul Schack, head 
of stock at Macy's liquor store, New York, named all 108. (And 
they say Macy's is concerned primarily with its own private 
brands!) Although entries came from all over the country, four 
of the six money winners are in New Jersey. 


To the 125 who made less than six mistakes, Liguor Store G 
Dispenser is awarding “diplomas.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When the preferred brands in 95 out of 101 lines of merchandise use newspaper ad- 
vertising in a market—that means that newspaper advertising pays in that market. 
When a certain paper in that market carries advertising on 91 out of those 95 
brands and MORE advertising than does any of its competitors on 72 of those 91 
brands—that means that paper MUST have tremendous selling power. If you want 


° YOUR product to gain preference in the important Indianapolis market—do your 
selling job through The News, the paper that’s preferred by MOST preferred brands. 
Indianapolis Preferre | 
t GRANULATED SUGAR” mae 7 
) . 
aii space In The News 
hos used The : eNews 0 
USIVELY it has used in a “on 
- MBI 
li local pope's co 
Sonal during the past 5 years 
during the past > years 
# As Shown by The News’ First Consumer Anolysis 
As Show 
w New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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C O N T E ft T sy Notes gg agai 


General Next issue we shall present a com- 
Marketing Pictographs, beginning on 3 plete editorial feature on sales con- 
Certai ontests have grown 

Salk Saturation Myth? Hump Is Beginning to Think So 28 tests. Certainly contests have g ' 
in importance as a method for stim- 
General Manavement ulating salesmen until there are few 
2 sales executives who do not utilize 

Phe Ideal Sal Manag ts One Crack Salesman Sces Hin 22 : : : 
By I D them in their sales planning. Cap- 

i) a * or" : 
: pel, MacDonald & Co., who operate 
Che Story of a Product That Died—and a Company That Didn 1S a sales contest service, recently made 
Based on an interview with A. ' snderioo}, a survey of 500 major companies 
General Sal Manaver, Standard Mailing Machines Co, 


with national distribution and found 


Market Data that 94.5% of them were using or 


Peak Cities of Ma 64-65 had used contests. Our March 1 pre- 
sentation will describe contests spon- 
Sales Control sored by Pontiac, Philgas, Todd, 
Electromaster Control System Flashes € ompk te Field Report 37 White & Bagley, Kelvinator, Reli- 
ance Life, and Delaware Floor Prod- 
oe ucts—to name but a few. 
If You Would Hold Your Customer—Hold Your Temper! a » * ¢ & 


By Maxwell Droke 


Sale smanship Coming soon: An article by John 


is ‘Wiens eo Rose on Onde: 24 Allen Murphy discussing the chang- 
ing character of business boards of 
Sales Training directors . . . a survey on people’s 
sain ' »bies and he » vate milli 
Coal Men Learn About Heating Equipment, Then Sell Fuel 34 hobt o ‘ d h yee create millions 
New York School Trains Youths for Storekceping Careers 26 of ot ars worth of on 
F another premium articie d r 
What Better Sales Training Has Done for the Milk Industry 54 veruph. ors Oey 
which will bring you up to date on 
Depart nts and Services the Consumer Movement. 
Advertising Agencies ‘ 62 
Advertising Campaigns ; : a . 
Comment 80 Several of our editors have com- 
Sinem Sid mented during the past fortnight on 


the large number of instan j 2 
Marketing Flashes ces of the 


, launching of 1949 advertising cam- 
Media ees . eee e 66 
paigns which are the biggest in com- 
News Reel Ms : l pany history . .. a phenomenon 
Organization New es , which means sales expectancy plus 
Seles Fetes Roca’ ‘Yeid . =) the determination to take advantag 
Scratch-Pad | _ $0 of a demand which all the experts 
agrce will beat last year’s by a wide 
Significant Trends ; 15 margin 
nargi 
lips 78 A. R. HAHN 
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HERE’S ONE PLATFORM SENATORS AGREE ON... 


WHEELER 


It has long been my opinion that 


THOMAS 


ihe 


SHIPSTEAD 


GARAWAY 


the farmer is one of the more in- 
telligent voters. Why he might be 
considered otherwise is a mystery 
to me. The intelligence of the 
farmer is not limited to politics— 
it extends intoall fields of thought. 


—Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 


Those in public life who imagine 
that they have to “talk down” 
to the farmers are indeed taking 
themselves seriously. Insularity 
and provincialism are not found 
on the farms and in the open 
places. They are found in the 
crowded places of the smug. 


—Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah 


I can speak for the farmer’s wife 
as well as for the farmer; I know 
a lot of them. If there are any 
women in the cities who know 
more about buying for a home 
than the wife of a farmer, I would 
like to meet them. It’s time busi- 
ness realized that. 


—Senator Hattie W. Caraway, Arkansas 


Today’s farmer is as clear a think- 
er, as well-informed a voter, as 
alert a citizen as you will find in 
any of our cities—and perhaps 
more so, since he is a capitalist 
running a complicated business 
directly dependent on world and 
domestic conditions and policies. 


—Senator Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota 


ry VER stop in a country town for a chat with a farmer ? 

If you have, you'll recall how quickly the talk veered to 

national affairs—and how soon you found yourself groping 
for facts to match the clarity of his arguments. 


Today’s farmer knows what is going on in these throbbing 
times. As a business man he has to. As an alert citizen he 
wants to. 

Leading United States Senators know that. Talk down to 
the farmer?—political suicide! Underestimate his grasp of 
national affairs?—political stupidity, since each morning’s 
mail shows how clearly the farmer knows what he wants, 
not only for himself but for the nation. 


Yes—today’s farmer is different! The movies, the motor 
car, easy communication and mechanical advances have 


given him a mobility in thought and action impossible one 
short generation ago. 


That is why the new Country Home is gaining such a quick 


[8] 


responsiveness from the eager element in rural America. 
Smartly styled, briskly written, alertly personal—it talks 
the modern farmer’s language. No wonder more farmers 
subscribe to The Country Home than toany other magazine! 

And no wonder advertisers and their agencies are calling 
The Country Home the hottest buy in the whole farm field! 

Don’t overlook this new force in farm publishing aimed 
at—and read—by Farm Market A. Put its electric vitality 
to work getting the rural vote for your product! 


“Country Home Magazine 


LARGEST NET PAID RURAL CIRCULATION IN PUBLISHING HISTORY 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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Energetic press agents regularly flood the nation’s newspapers 
and magazines with stories of a new “find” in the entertainment 
world....a star that is destined to shine in the film firmament. But 
often their brilliance is that of a meteor and just as quickly they 
fade into the limbo of forgotten things. 


How different it is with the Carole Lombards, the Ronald 
Colmans, the Greta Garbos and the Gary Coopers. ‘The sustained 
popularity of stars such as these is no mere accident. The box office 
is an impartial judge. They have what it takes in histrionic ability 
to attract people into the nation’s theaters year after year. 


And so it is with newspapers. Yesterday some were scaling 
the heights. Today the meteors are touching new lows. But 
judged by A. B. C. statements and Media Records the Carole 
Lombards and Ronald Colemans of newspaperdom are still clicking 
because they, too, have what it takes. The film stars’ stock in trade 
is acting ability; with newspapers its reader interest. 


lor over 20 years The Evening Herald and Express has con- 
sistently been the No. 1 choice of daily newspaper readers in the 
West’s richest market. Advertisers, realizing that this sustained 
dominance in circulation is the result of keen reader interest, again 
in 1938—as they have for two decades—placed MORE linage in all 
important classifications in this newspaper than they did in any 
other local daily. 


Put YOUR product in a stellar pcuition and keep it there by 
majoring in this preferred medium. 


LOS ANCELES EVENING 


HERALD~sxptess 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Heres 
profit-building 
food for your 

New York 

advertising 


D HILLIPS 


DergesoU” 


ta] 
‘HEINZ CO wi 
etl 


DV ERTISING, too, needs food. It needs to feed on 
customers who give it strength, add muscle to the 
profits it produces. Such customers abound in New York. 
Let us show you how to find them. 

A study of canned soup sales in New York City just 
made by our Market Research Department* shows that 


1000 above-average-income families buy 2825 cans 


ol soup @ week; 
1000 average-income families buy 1725 cans a week; 
1000 below-average-income families buy 1390 cans. 


Other studies by our research department show that this 
pattern of canned soup sales is duplicated by the sales 
of numerous other advertised products. They reveal a 
principle that underlies successful selling-for-profit: in 
this market—that above-average-income families are the 
quickest source of volume sales. 

Easier and so more economical to sell, numerous 
enough to form a major market —above-average-income 
families are the most profitable volume market avail- 
able. Fed first on such families, advertising gains strength 
the more easily to conquer other markets too. 

Remember this when you plan your New York ad- 
vertising. And remember also that in The New York 
Times, your advertising concentrates its strength among 
these quicker-to-buy, more-profitable-to-sell families. 

* Method checked and approved by Dr. George Gallup, noted 


research authority. This and other studies (in food and drug 
fields mainly ) available to interested executives upon request. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


Boston: Boston Globe Building 
Chicago: 230 North Michigan Ave. + Detroit: General Motors Bldg. 
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IN THE BLACK™ 


AGAIN 


THE AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID CIRCULATION OF THE 
EVENING AMERICAN FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1939, WAS 


_. | 400,856 


December the Evening 
American showed a 
7% loss in circulation 


a ene THIS WAS AN INCREASE OF 19,132 OVER THE PRECEDING 
oe eee MONTH. THE LARGEST INCREASE IN THE EVENING FIELD 


had circulation losses 
in December). 


* 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


- - - a good newspaper 
* 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, RODNEY E. BOONE, GENL. MGR. 


FRFBRUARY 15, 1939 
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pois. AWN ON THE FAR 


the easier they come the better the 

profit. Automatically, the way to get 
the greatest profit on all your sales is to aim 
at the cream of all your market. 

So before you over-spend in city markets, 
bear in mind that city markets aren’t the 
whole... that over forty cents of every dol- 
lar spent at retail is spent by folks from the 
farms and country towns of agriculture. 

Mix the best of them with the best of city 
business and you get the best of everything, 
including profits! ... 


N matter where your sales come from, 


Instead of digging 
down below the city cream line where hard- 
to-get sales run your profits thin . . . use 


FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Country Gentleman to keep ’em thick and 
sweet. 

For this one magazine delivers the cream 
of agriculture! 

On the word of local retailers, Country 
Gentleman subscription lists are lists of the 
best-buying families in their communities 

. And Country Gentleman families now 
number a cool 2 million. 

In the record of the magazine itself is evi- 
dence of its power. No idea backed by its 
pages has ever failed to get action. 

Keep an eye on profits when you make 
your bid for sales, and get your share of the 
profit-sweetening ... down on the farm! 
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The Farmer 
takes a Wife” 


Farm Journal and The Farmer’s Wife 
to be published as one magazine! 


ESULT: The largest and most powerful farm 

magazine that has ever existed. It will be read 

not only by the greatest number of farm families, but 

by the greatest number of people in each of those 
families. 

Farm JourNaL, with its nation-wide readership 
in more than one million, four hundred thousand 
farm homes, and THE FarMer’s Wire, with a national 
circulation of over one million, two hundred thou- 
sand, are to be published as one magazine. 

The May issue (delivered April 17th) will be 
gre ‘eted by the largest rural consumer group in Amer- 

They will receive literally two magazines in one, 
with the combined editorial power of Farm JouRNAL 


and THe FarmMer’s Wire, both outstanding leaders in 
their fields. 


“Farm Journa and The Farmer’s Wife” becomes 
the ideal publication for that unique institution, the 
farm family which lives, works, and plans as a unit. 
For into the timely, news-packed pages of Farm 
JourNAL will be transplanted the very cover and con- 
tents of THe Farmer’s Wire with its human warmth 
and its outstanding service to farm women. All the 
members of every family will be served as no maga- 
zine serves them today. 

Despite the huge size of the issues, “Farm JourRNAL 
and The Farmer’s Wife” will be printed on the four- 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, 420 Lexington Avenue 


CHICAGO, 180 North Michigan Avenue 


day-writer-to-reader schedule which Farm JourNaL 
inaugurated four years ago. This timeliness has never 
been approached by any magazine of a similar size. It 
assures you of a speed, an editorial vitality, a reader 
interest that only current facts make possible. 

Here is a unique opportunity for national adver- 
tisers. For now a single publication, appealing equally 
to farm men and to farm women, becomes available 
to general advertisers. At the same time, general and 
farm advertisers who have so successfully used Farm 
Journat will find their audience almost doubled. And 
advertisers-to-women, who have found THE FarMer’s 
Wire so profitable, will also enjoy twice the circulation. 

The farmer takes a wife—and quite a family, too. 
“Farm Journat and The Farmer’s Wife” is your out- 
standing advertising buy. 


Special Rate - Opportunities 
for the balance of 1939 


Farm JOURNAL and The Farmer’s Wife” 
announces a special ‘‘interim rate,’ between the 
months of May and December 1939, of $3,750 per 
black-and-white page. 

All contracts now existing for 1939 space with 
either FARM JOURNAL or THE FARMER’S WIFE 
will be accepted at the present FARM JOURNAL 

_ rate of $3,100 per black-and-white page. 
| All users of April FARM JOURNAL {not yet closed} 
| may execute contracts for May, June, July and August 
at the present FARM JOURNAL rate of $3,100 per 
black-and-white page. 

Color and special-position rates on application. 
| Discuss these rates with your FARM JOURNAL 
representative. They offer an immediate and un- 
usual Opportunity to buy enormous rural family 
coverage of the highest calibre at very low cost. 


DETROIT, General Motors Building 


PACIFIC COAST, W. F. Coleman, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1939: 


Some business upswings of the past have 
come to grief on rising living costs. The 
situation in that respect is not threatening. 
The Nattonal Industrial 
Board’s index of the cost of living is 3% 
lower than last year, and payrolls, includ- 
ing relief, are higher, The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that farm income in 
1939 will be larger than in 1938. Re- 


Licht 
tailers are expecting to do more business 


Ahead 
this Spring than last, although their 


goods are priced lower, and despite their conservative buy- 
ing policies the openings of Spring merchandise have been 
successful. The number of buyers in the market in some 
places has broken records, and their purchases have been 
ahead of last year. 


Green 


@ @ @ Leading industries, while showing little 
change over the last three months, all make a favorable 
comparison with a year ago. Steel ontpet, currently at 
around 52% of capacity, was at only 29% of capacity in 
January, 1938. Automobile production, which totaled 227,- 
000 cars and trucks a year ago, was around 360,000 last 
month. Building contract awards last month approximated 
$240,000,000, against $195,000,000 a year before. 


@ @ @ Following are comparisons of significant 
business figures for last month and a year earlier: 
Jan. Jan 
1939 1938 
Steel output (% of capacity)...... *52.0 29.2 
Auto prod. U. S. and Canada 
en eee eee *360.0 227.1 
Bldg. contracts awarded 
(F. W. Dodge million dollars) *240.0 195.5 
*** Production index ** (1926 
ee rere 88.0 69.7 
Elec. power output (daily 
ge | err ree *341.8 310.7 
Carloadings (avg. weckly, 
So Serre er er *576.0 564.0 
***Commodity price index (1926 
i PECL Cree 73.15 77.37 
***Farm price index (1926 
oe ass Mbcns MET 66.79 71.61 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Sales 
(million shares) ............ 25.19 24.15 
***Stock price index (420 stocks, 


1926 equals 100) ........... 91.8 81.6 
***Bond price index (dollars per 

ee ee re 81.9 80.6 
***Bank debits index (excluding 

N. Y. City, 1920-1924 

emels 100) a0... sce veccers *102.0 98.0 
Commercial loans (reporting mem-_ 

ber banks, million dollars) 3.765.0 4,395.0 


Excess Reserve (Federal Reserve 
member banks, million dollars) 


* Estimated by Standard Statistics Co 
** Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
***Standard Statistics Co. indexes. 
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3,600.0 1.440.0 


Conference 


@ @ @ Electric power output in January was 341,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours daily, just 10% above the January, 
1938, average. Freight carloadings averaged 576,000 cars 
a week last month, against 564,000 a year earlier. 


@ @ @ Washington technicians expect the 1939 
business average to run about 20% better than last year. 
The Federal Reserve index of industrial production aver- 


aged 85 last year, is expected to average 104 this year. By 
quarters the production runs: 


Ist a ee ee ee ee ee 95 
ee ee eee 100-102 
NN 625630 Fe ones esc ns 105-110 
Te ee er eee 105-115 


a alias From the February 
| en Billion — Fortune, in an article 

called “A Vermont 
Farm,” comes this sig- 
nificant observation 
about current standards 
of living: ‘It seems to 
be harder to make a farm pay than it used to be. Maybe 
it isn’t harder. Maybe it seems so because he (the farmer) 
has to pay out money for hired help while his father had 
Deane’s labor free. Maybe the difference is the standard 
of living. The experts say that costs are about the same and 
prices are about the same as they were 50 years ago, but 
that farmers used to put a few hundred dollars in the bank 
each year instead of spending it on electricity, gasoline, 
new machinery, a bathroom and movies.” 


or Ninety? 


@ @ @ ‘This picture of the farm luxuries of yester- 
day which have become the necessities of today ties up 
with remarks made by L. E. Kirstein of Filene’s at the 
recent NRDGA convention. Referring to Roosevelt's an- 
nounced goal of a $90,000,000,000 income he said: 
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‘his cartoon from a bulletin of the Midwest Farm Paper unit 
dramatizes the extraordinary increase in farm consumption of 
electricity. Figures of the Rural Electrification Administration 
show that as of December 31, 1933, there were 713,558 electrified 
farms. Five years later to the day the total had jumped to 
1,410,000, or practically double. 
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How Farm Income in 1938 


Compared with 1929 


What Per Cont Cash Farm Income in 1938 (Including Government Benelit Payments) Was of 192797 
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{ “Below 050%, 


@ @ @ ‘It would be futile to think that we could 
achieve a $90,000,000,000 annual income on the present 
price level by simply making the elementary physical 
things, which people must have to survive-——elementary 
food, clothing and shelter. 


@ © @ ‘If we are to be satisfied with that and go 
back to a primitive standard of living,” he continued, ‘‘we 
could probably live on a $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,.- 
000 income. It is precisely because we want that plus 
quality of civilized living which modern technology in all 
its ramifications and increased distribution make possible 
that it is at all conceivable that we could even reach a 
$90,000,000,000 annual figure.” 


@ @ @ Clarence Darrow is reputed to have ex- 
plained his amazing success as a trial lawyer by saying 
that in preparing his cases he always put himself in his 
opponent's shoes and would say, ‘‘Now if I had his side 
of the case what would I do?’ To this writer that method 
has always seemed as applicable to business as to the law, 
although a good argument can be made that many con- 
spicuously successful leaders in business are distinctly of 
the one-track-mind type. Either they cannot or at least will 
not admit that there is another side. 


@ @ @ It is very possible that tomorrow’s leaders 
may have characteristics quite different from those of yes- 
terday. An industrial baron of the Eighties is best remem 
bered by his remark, “the public be damned.” The better 
education of workers today, their growing power, the pub- 
licity given to the “class struggle’’ may make it downright 
impossible for an executive to succeed in the future if he 
doesn't understand how the other fellow thinks. If he does 
understand then he may be able to avoid trouble by antici 
pating it and removing its causes. He is likely to be helped 
as much by reading the Daily Worker as the Wall Street 
Journal, the New Masses as Nation's Business. 


@ @ @ He might start by reading the comparatively 
conservative publications of the American Federation of 
. Labor. From their January “Monthly Survey of Business” 
he would get the laboring man’s arguments for no wage 
cuts during depression, and for high wages, in these 
words: 


@ @ @ “Buying Power: Trade unions have done 
important service to American industry. Maintenance of 
buying power was one of the chief reasons why the re- 
covery of 1938 was the swiftest in our history. At a time 
when general wage-cutting was imminent, trade union 
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resistance checked this destructive force. This point comes 
out clearly when we compare the peak business months of 
April and May, 1937, with the same months a year later, 
when the recession had reached its bottom. While buying 
power of non-farm labor declined only 6%, production 
of consumers’ goods fell 19% and —— of pro- 
ducers goods 33%. Buying kept on while production was 
cut, and the large inventories of goods which had choked 
the market were sold off. In December, 1937, inventories 
in the hands of wholesalers were 6% above 1936, and 
sales were down 12.5%; today (December, 1938) inven- 
tories are 14% below last year and sales are up 1.5%. 
This healthy situation is one of the reasons for the brighter 
1939 outlook. Orders are coming straight through to manu- 
facturers with every increase in employment and workers’ 
buying. WPA has also been responsible for maintaining 
buying power 


@ @ @ “Productivity and Labor Costs: It is not high 
wages, but high labor costs that run up the employer's 
expenses. Labor costs are often low when wages are high; 
and labor costs are bound to decline as production rises. 
The National Industrial Conference Board gives the fol- 
lowing figures, to show changes in wages, productivity and 
labor costs from 1929 to October, 1938: In these nine 
years, output per man-hour in American factories increased 
22%; hourly wage rates rose 16%, but labor cost today 
is 5% below 1929; and the average work-week is 23% 
shorter than in 1929. We are entering the year 1939 
with higher wages and lower labor costs than in pre 
depression days. As production increases, labor costs will 
decline further.” 


Chains won and lost battles 
during the fortnight on the 
“prohibitive licensing fee” 
front. The town of Columbus, 
Ga., voted to impose a special 


7. 
Marketing 
‘Trends : 

tax of from $50 on chains up 
to ten stores to $1,250 on 


each store of chains having 400 or more stores. 


@ @ @ The chains and supers won in New Jersey 
when the State Supreme Court set aside Camden and At- 
lantic City ordinances which fixed annual fees of $10,000 
and $5,000, respectively, for operation of super markets. 


@ @ @ In setting aside the ordinances on the 
grounds that they “‘arbitrarily discriminate between those 
engaged in the same business,” the court said that “the 
payment of the tax in every instance could be effected only 
by substantially raising the prices to consumers or by an 
exhaustion of capital. A municipality cannot, by the im- 
position of a license tax for revenue, confiscate the 
property if one merchant merely because he offers his mer- 
chandise for sale in one manner rather than in another. 
The municipality may not require its residents to forego 
the exercise of any economy in order that a group of 
merchants unwilling to take advantage of economy and 
management, may prosper.” 


@ @ @ Are you planning a district or general sales 
convention early in June in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, or New York? If so, you might like to 
attend—with, perhaps, a few of your key men—the annual 
National Federation of Sales Executives convention in 
Philadelphia either prior to or following your own meeting. 
A. J. Jacquot, Jr., manager of sales, Aatell & Jones, Inc., 
3360 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, will give you full 
information on N. F. S. E. plans. 
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Heyman Huber Nelson Carney 

Sander Heyman takes charge of advertising and sales promotion of Schenley Import Corp., N. Y., sueceeding William Bijur, who has 
resigned. Mr. Heyman was formerly with the ad department of the N. Y. American and the Herald Tribune ...W. A. Huber is ap- 
pointed s. m. of the Gilmore Wire Rope division of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He has been with J. & L. since 1936... 
Donald M. Nelson becomes chairman of the executive committee and executive v.-p. of Sears, Roebuck, Chicago. 
chemist in the firm’s testing laboratory 27 years ago, and rose to v.-p. in charge of merchandising in 1930 

v-p. in charge of operations of Sears, sueceeds Gen. R. E. Wood as president. The latter is now board chairman. President Carney 
started with Sears in the shipping room in 1902. Only 30 persons among the company’s 60,000 employes can show a longer period of 

employment. 


He began as a 
. Thomas J. Carney, 


NEWS REEL 


Allen Foley Stohr Burnside 


William T. Allen has been named s. m. of the newly formed prescription ware, pharmaceutical and proprietary division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. He joined O-I as a divisional manager in 1934. He will now supervise sales of all types of bottles and 
glass containers except those used for milk, food, liquor, carbonated beverages, and beer . . . J. T. Foley has been elected gen. ad. 
mer. of Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit . . . Frank Howell Stohr has become mgr. of all industry sales departments of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., with headquarters in East Pittsburgh. 


He joined Westinghouse in 1922 immediately after graduation from 
the University of Iowa . 


C. J. Burnside, former Westinghouse mgr. of radio engineering in Baltimore,-has been appointed mgr. 
of radio sales. He’s another Westinghouse Iowan, joining the company in 1921. 


PI Mr. Foley by Lee F. Redman; Mr 
Nelso by Katden-Keystone; Mr. Carney'’s by 
Kay-Hart, 
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Overnight the major product being sold by Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Co. was made illegal by the Post Office. Fast and courageous 
action taken by company officers saved the day. New products 
and modern streamlined sales policies brought the firm, in 1937, 


to an all-time high in sales and profits, with no indebtedness. 


Based on an interview with 


A. W. VANDERHOOF 


General Sales Manager, Standard Mailing Machines Co. 


Everett, Mass. 


The Story of a Product That Died— 
and a Company That Didn't 


MAGINE how you as a company 

president might feel if you woke 

up tomorrow morning and found 

that your company no longer had 
a product to sell. That you had a far- 
flung sales organization, heavy invest- 
ments in plants and machinery, a mar- 
ket to serve, but nothing with which 
to serve it! 

This strange and complicated prob- 
lem was left, one morning in June, 
1928, on the doorstep of Standard 
Mailings Machine Co., Everett, Mass. 

How President F. W. Storck and 
his associates acted to pull the busi- 
ness back from the brink of disaster, 
how they developed new products, how 
they brought the company, in 1936 
and 1937, to a new all-time sales 
high, makes a story. 


Building a Sales Staff 


Standard was formed in 1910 to 
manufacture stamp affixing machines. 
Ten years later, ambitious to broaden 
activities, the company introduced a 
permit printing machine which im- 
printed the postmark, sealed and count- 
ed envelopes simultaneously, elimi- 
nating the need for postage stamps. 

The machine, selling for $675 in 
contrast to the $50 unit price of the 
previous envelope sealers and stamp 
afhxers, presented greatly different 
problems of marketing. Whereas the 
previous machines had been sold 
through dealers, the new “Standard 
Postal Permit Printer,” too high priced 
for dealer distribution and requiring 
individual selling, necessitated the de- 
velopment of a company sales or- 
ganization. This was accordingly built 
around the new product. 

The machine was readily accepted 
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by business houses that saw in it all the 
advantages of competitive products, 
plus the added advantage of economy, 
for the Standard machine could be 
bought outright while competitive 
products involved costly monthly rental 
charges. Sales increased steadily; the 
sales organization was gradually en- 
larged; Standard became an important 
factor in the postal permit printer 


field. 


Then Came the Eclipse 


All went well until the dark day in 
June, 1928, when A. W. Vanderhoof, 
general sales manager, received notice 
of a change in postal laws and regula- 
tions. The more he read, the more 
serious it became for the company. 
The Standard machine was of the non- 
meter type and the new postal regula- 
tions limited the use of non-meter type 
permit printers to mailings of identical 
pieces with a minimum of 300 pieces 
to each mailing. After studying the 
new regulations, Mr. Vanderhoof real- 
ized that 80% of his company’s mar- 
ket had been swept away over night. 
Something had to be done and done 
quickly. 

Standard’s plight was worse than 
starting all over again because it had 
a fully equipped and well-manned 
manufacturing plant to maintain; the 
sales organization had been geared to 
one product; and advertising and pro- 
motional work had centered on this 
product. Standard’s need was to main- 
tain its personnel and to obtain a 
product that could be developed, 
manufactured and marketed speedily, 
so that sales volume could be revived 
as soon as possible. 

The result was an emergency prod- 
uct, a $12 junior envelope sealer, a 


desk model. With the existing sales 
organization, this product found its 
way into thousands of offices all over 
the country. Standard executives still 
recall with pride that that $12 unit in 
the year following gave them as much 
business as they had previously ob- 
tained on their $675 permit printer. 
And not one member of the sales or- 
ganization was dropped because of the 
catastrophe. 

Standard executives naturally had 
anticipated some decrease in sales, 
principally in consideration of the 
great difference in the selling price of 
the two products. Success of the new 
desk sealer was based on its low cost, 
its convenient size, coupled with the 
tenacious determination of the sales 
organization to maintain their own and 
their company’s position. 


Another New Product Emerges 


While this product brought tempo- 
rary sales success, company executives 
knew that it could not continue, be- 
cause feverish sales concentration had 
placed this product on so many desks 
that a large part of the market was 
nearing the saturation point. Likewise 
the selling of this product required a 
canvassing type of salesman, rather 
than the trained, engineer type of sales- 
man that Standard had developed. 
The desk sealer had, however, served 
well in face of a catastrophe and had 
given company executives a year to 
study the situation and develop a per- 
manent product. 

These studies centered around dupli- 
cating machines, which up to that time 
were the flat-bed type using gelatin 
rolls as the duplicating medium, for 
short run work. While it had been gen- 
erally conceded in the trade that the 
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gelatin process could not be adapted to 
fast rotary duplicating, Standard per- 
fected just such a machine—which met 
with immediate interest. In spite of 
the ready acceptance of this rotary 
duplicator, the company continued ex- 
perimenting with various duplicating 
formulas and methods. 

“We knew so little about duplicat- 
ing,”’ comments Mr. Vanderhoof, “that 
we were forced to maintain our experi- 
mental laboratory and strive for con- 
stant improvement. Fortunate in be- 
ing able to approach the problems and 
visualize the opportunities of a new 
freld with an entirely fresh and pro- 
gressive viewpoint, we ignored the 
traditions of the industry and pio- 
neered new experiments and develop- 
ments which finally revealed the avail- 
ability of an original and superior 
duplicating method. This, as with 
other Standard product developments 
of the past, can be attributed to the 
practical engineering ability and in- 
ventive genius of our president, F. W. 
Storck.” 


Sales Reach All-Time High 


Thus came the fluid or spirit process 
of duplicating (in which runs up to 
300 copies can be made without any 
transfer medium such as gelatin, sten- 
cil, type or ink) previously impossible 
in any existing product. Copies can 
be made directly from the original 
writing, type or drawing. The advan- 
tages are speed, longer runs, brighter 
copies, more uniform and more perma- 
nent reproduction, greater flexibility, 
cleanliness of operation, and re-use of 
the master. That process, revolutioniz- 
ing the existing method of duplicating, 
met with considerable resistance and 
— labeled by many as a short-lived 
ad. 

Introduced in 1931, it took Standard 
two years of almost continual office 
demonstrating to establish this method, 
but since then it has produced a record 
of sales and profits far in excess of 
potential estimates. This process is re- 
sponsible for the company’s “strong 
financial position, with no mortgages 
or loans, the entire plant and equip- 
ment owned free and clear, all. divi- 
dends paid to date, and a sizable cash 
reserve.” 

Net sales reached an all-time high 
in 1936, and then in 1937 sales ex- 
ceeded that record by 24%. Jointly 
with the company’s prosperity, the 
1937 net earnings of company repre- 
sentatives showed an increase of at 
least 25% over any previous year. 

These fluid process machines are 
now manufactured in 32 different 
models, which find their market among 
manufacturers and schools. In addition 
to being used as straight duplicators, 
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they are used in offices for order- 
invoice, factory production and payroll 
systems. 

Machines are distributed on practi- 
cally a national basis with concentra- 
tion in 50 territories so selected as to 
cover only those areas which the com- 
pany can service properly and from 
which it can expect profitable sales vol- 
ume. This selective distribution elimi- 
nates all thin markets where prospects 
are widely scattered and potential is 
marginal or lower. 

To give any service but the best does 
more harm than good, and is a serious 
drawback if the company later decides 
to seek business in such an area. For 
that reason, Standard does not appoint 
dealers in territories not covered, even 
those who offer to sell on a commission 
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Quota Club, that offers permanent 
stimulus by rewarding those agents 
who produce the greatest sales gains. 
For fairness in competition, this club 
contains two divisions, Division I for 
those agents located in the larger cities, 
with larger quotas, and Division II for 
those in the smaller centers, usually 
with smaller quotas. 

Quotas, incidentally, are never fan- 
tastic, but are set according to figures 
released by the Office Equipment Insti- 
tute, which are given in terms of per- 
centages and by territories, so that it 
may at once be determined approxi- 
mately what sales each territory should 
produce for Standard. 

The two agents in each division who 
exceed their quotas by the greatest per- 
centage become, for one month, presi- 


, 


Good package fashion isn’t spinach and Standard can prove it. Redesign of containers 
for all “accessory” products helped contribute to the startling increase in sales of 
these items. 


basis. It operates on the theory that 
the relatively small amount of business 
to be derived from such dealers would 
be offset by their inability to sell and 
service according to Standard’s rigid 
requirements. 

Territories are selected according to 
the sales figures released by the Office 
Equipment Institute which indicate 
those areas representing profitable po- 
tential. 

Distribution in these areas is effected 
through some 50 sales agencies, pri- 
vately owned but under agreement to 
sell Standard products exclusively. 
Since these agencies are privately 
owned, their proprietors exert con- 
sistently greater sales effort, and are 
less of a problem to the head sales 
office than the usual company-owned 
branches. 

With these agents, Standard works 
very closely with a plan, the Standard 


dent and vice-president, respectively, 
of each division, and each holds for 
one month a handsome trophy cup on 
which his name is engraved. During 
the year each cup is held by 12 differ- 
ent agents and engraved with that 
many names. At the end of the year, 
it goes permanently to the agent in 
each class who exceeds his annual 
quota by the greatest percentage. In 
1937, Agents Joseph Addio, of New- 
ark, competing in Division I, exceeded 
his quota by 58%, and Albert Tice, 
of Syracuse, in Division II, exceeded 
his by 49%, each being awarded the 
president's cup to hold permanently. 
All agents who reach or exceed their 
monthly quotas become members of 
the club for one month, and all who 
accomplish that record for the year be- 
come life members and are awarded 
handsome gold, diamond-studded lapel 
buttons. 
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It's a big time when these honors 
are awarded. There is a banquet at 
some hotel and winners are fully cited 
before all Standard agents. 

At the close of 1937, for example, 
the company invited all Quota Club 
winners to Everett headquarters where 
they enjoyed a banquet, a half day in 
the factory and then a gala week spent 
in log cabins in the New Hampshire 
mountains enjoying Winter sports. 

Winners and life members are also 
pictured and complimented in ‘The 
Standard Bearer,’’ the company’s 
monthly organ reaching agents and 
their salesmen. Winners, of course, 
seek this national recognition; and in 
the eyes of the company these are 
marked men, marked for promotion 
when opportunities exist. 


Club for 100% Producers 


Through these agents, the company’s 
products are taken to market by 250 
salesmen, all working on a commission 
basis, who compete for honors in 
Standard’s Star Salesmen’s Club, in- 
augurated little more than a year ago. 
Similar in operation to the Agents’ 
Quota Club, the leading sales producer 
becomes president, the runner-up vice- 
president, each holding a Star Sales- 
man’s lapel insignia. The year’s 
leaders receiving the insignia perma- 
nently. 

Each lapel insignia has a numeral in 
the center to indicate the number of 
years that a sales representative has 
qualified as a 100% producer. The 
first year that a sales representative ex- 
ceeds his quota, his lapel button has 
the numeral ‘1’ in the center, the 
second year “2,” and so on; the great- 
est honor being to have a lapel insignia 
with the highest numerals in the cen- 
ter. Interest is thus sustained year 
after year, the important factor, of 
course, being that commissions are di- 
rectly in proportion to their volume of 
production. 

Salesmen are daily kept on the alert 
through the “Question Box.” One 
question a day is mailed to each sales- 
man who sends a complete analysis of 
that problem to the head office, which 
in turn grades all papers and awards a 
cash prize to the writer of the best re- 
port. Questions deal with one subject 
each month so that the series runs in 
logical, coordinated fashion, with an 
accumulation of interest. At the end 
of each month the best answer for each 
day is edited, duplicated and compiled 
in bound form to be sent to each sales- 
man for reference and further study. 

Further sales stimulus is developed 
through sectional sales meetings held 
in key cities, when salesmen and agents 
exchange experiences by round table 
procedure. In anticipation of such 
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meetings, each salesman is assigned a 
subject for discussion based on his own 
experience in the field. Following each 
talk, the general sales manager dis- 
cusses developments in that field. 
With all “pep” talks eliminated, these 
meetings are based on facts only— 
facts that influence office managers, 
purchasing agents and school authori- 
ties. 

In addition to these sales stimula- 
tion plans, the sales organization is 
equipped with factual material com- 
piled for flexibility in reaching various 
types of businesses. From the very be- 
ginning, when there was marked 
resistance to this fluid process dupli- 
cator, and salesmen worked almost 
entirely on office demonstrations, leav- 
ing the machines for a period of free 
use to convince office managers and 
purchasing agents of the superiority of 
the new process, representatives have 
reported each installation in survey 
form, giving specific data. At the head 
sales office, each survey is reproduced 
and sent out daily to all sales repre- 
sentatives for their use in making other 
sales. Factual data of verified facts 
about savings are compiled for each 
salesman in a large, indexed looseleaf 
book. 

There is the story, for instance, of 
GE’s use of 100 units for its factory 


production system and other units for 
general duplicating, GE sending a field 
supervisor to all plants to oversee in- 
stallations of Standard machines and 
the editorial publicity written by that 
company’s management on the marked 
efficiency of this system. There is the 
impressive fact that RCA Victor in 10 
months saved $35,000 on its produc- 
tion control work. Another well 
known company vouched for savings 
of $6,500 a year on one machine for 
copying abstracts that cost $195. 

Supplementing this general book, 
the sales department has compiled 
actual case books for approximately 
100 different trades, each in looseleaf 
form to present a complete study of 
the particular trade. There are studies 
for banks, schools, department stores, 
foundries, exporters, the needle trades 
and others. These case books begin 
with a complete analysis of present 
methods, including all competitive 
methods. 

Take, for example, the needle trades 
study, which is an important market 
for Standard, since it includes shoe, 
glove and hat manufacturers where 
employes are paid on the coupon or 
piece-work basis. Manufacturers in 
these groups use Standard machines to 
reproduce such forms. This needle 

(Continued on page 76) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ee liga 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Blarney Stones & Combs 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., N. Y., is offer- 
ing a “charm bracelet, antique 24- 
karat gold color, with charm of a Blar- 
ney Stone, direct from original grounds 
of Blarney Castle, Ireland, for only 25 
cents and label from one can of 
Bab-O.” 

The offer appears in over 100 news- 
papers, The American Weekly, Good 
Housekeeping, and is plugged on 
NBC’s Red Network, and _ stations 
KPO, KFI and WOR. “David 
Harum” is the air program; it’s a 
Monday through Friday daytime pe- 
riod. Agency: Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Chicago. 

While the charms are not chips 
from the famous Blarney Stone, which 
those desirous of the gift of gab hang 
head downward to kiss, they do come 
from a quarry on the Blarney Castle 
estate. Probably they possess as much 
magic as the much-smacked original. 
(Shure, now an’ next ye’ll be sayin’ the 
Little People are superstition only. 
Saint Patrick preserve us! Cancel me 
subscription !) 


Shipped to Los Angeles, amid wails 
of “sacrilege” in County Cork, the 10- 
ton stone was first intended for display 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair. 
However, it was sent East and made 
into costume jewelry. At this point 
Bab-O entered. Besides consumer ads, 
Babbitt is using grocery trade papers 
and point of sale material to put across 
its unusual premium. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, is using a 
woman's curling comb as a premium 
with its competing Sunbrite cleanser. 
“A curler, comb, and detachable rat- 
tail all in one” cost ten cents and three 
Sunbrite labels. 

Hopping up demand for Sunbrite is 
space in This Week, The American 
Weekly, Good Housekeeping, House- 
hold, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 
True Story, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, trade papers; and a morning 
program on 36 NBC Red and Blue 
stations. Stack-Goble, Chicago, is in 
charge. 

Swift and Babbitt evidently believe 
that Blarney Stones and combs will 
beat the Dutch—cleanser. 
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Biggest Buick 

“Largest Winter ad program” in 
Buick Motors’ history is in its last fort- 
night. During Jan. and Feb. 400,- 
000,000 ads have, or will, run in 
2,225 newspapers. 

Dailies, financial, and foreign lan- 
guage papers of 80 key cities are on 
the list, as well as 2,000 “dealer 
point’’ newspapers. General, class, 
and trade magazines reinforce. 

Billboards along main roads leading 
to Florida to the number of 400 loca- 
tions are additional]. 

This, reports A. H. Belfie, Buick 
director of merchandising, “is not con- 
sidered in the nature of a ‘drive’ but 
is part of the consistent newspaper 
program launched last Fall and con- 
tinuing on a strong basis in relation 
to the increased volume of Buick 
sales.” Arthur Kudner, N. Y., is the 
agency in charge. 


5-Minute Cream of Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Corp., Minne- 
apolis, next month will bring out a 
quick-cooking C of W, the first new 
product in its 44-year history. Grocery 
trade papers are currently carrying 
word of “new speed, new flavor, new 
food value, new economy, new pack- 
age. 

The “greatest ad campaign in our 
history” will deliver to the public 
over “500,000,000 messages — 16,- 
500,000,000 column inches in roto- 
gravure, supplements, and national 
magazines.” Dealer helps of varied 
kinds supplement. 

BBDO, Minneapolis office, is in 


charge. 


Schenley Every Day 

Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y., is 
making “greater use of newspapers 
than ever before.” Some 500 papers, 
c-to-c, will carry copy on a different 
Schenley brand “every market day.” 
Smaller city and rural papers are to be 
added later, according to Walter R. 
Greenlee, director of sales and ads. 

Red and Black Label, Old Quaker, 
Wilken Family, Cream of Kentucky, 
Bonded Belmont, and Ancient Age 
are the brands spotlighted. Lord & 
Thomas, N. Y., places copy for all of 
these, except Old Quaker, Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Chicago, has that. 

Billboards and spectacular signs, for 
the first time on a widespread scale, 
are in addition. 


Vitamin Volley 
It’s about as difficult to find a break- 
fast food without vitamins as to find a 
soap that will shrink and fade clothes. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is using 
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Quaker returns after an absence. 


four-color ads in 68 Sunday comic sec- 
tions and b. & w. week days to ex- 
plain “How delicious Quaker (and 
Mother’s) Oats gives you a Vitalizing 
vitamin.” Two NBC Red network 
programs add to the chorus. One, 
“Girl Alone,” goes out over 37 sta- 
tions Monday through Friday after- 
noons. The “Quaker Party” is on 59 
stations each Saturday night. Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, N. Y., is the agency. 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, employs 
the same theme in ten national mag- 
azines, This Week, The American 
Weekly, and seven grocery trade pa- 
pers for its Pep. ‘‘Vitamins are food, 
not drugs,”’ readers of the latter pub- 
lications are being told, “you've been 
selling groceries and giving vitamins 
away... Pep . now enriched with 
vitamins B and D, suggests a vitamin 
display for your store.” A variety of 
dealer helps repeats the theme. Con- 
sumers are advised, ‘Vitamins give 
you pep. Pep gives you vitamins.” 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., is in 
charge. 


Life Ins. Institute 


Institute of Life Insurance. formed 
by 76 companies of the U. S. and 
Canada, will conduct the first large 
sustained campaign to tell the nation’s 
63,000,000 policyholders how life in- 
surance serves them. 

Combined assets of the member 
companies total around $12,000,000,- 
000. Metropolitan and Equitable, for 
example, are Institute members, but 
New York Life and Prudential have 
not yet joined. Frazar B. Wilde, of 
Connecticut Genera] Life, is chairman 
of the organizing committee. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, N. Y., is the agency. 

For several years a co-op “Life In- 
surance Week’’ campaign has been run 


in the Spring by insurance companies. 
Now this ‘‘Week”’ will last all year, it 
is anticipated. Exact plans are still 
unjelled. 


Welcome, Boreas! 


Nash Motors division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit, doesn’t mind 
how cold the North Wind doth blow, 
for its ‘Weather Eye’ air conditioner 
makes possible shirt-sleeve motoring 
when ‘only hardy souls venture out of 
doors.” 

Sales in the last ten days of Decem- 
ber showed a 53% increase over the 
same period of 1937, and the first ten 
days of January a 73% gain over '38 
was registered. According to Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, N. Y., agency, 
“This shows a definite mid-Winter 
buying trend,”” a new one for autos. 

Smooth copy in S. E. P., Collier's, 
Life, Time, American, National Geo- 
graphic, American Home points out: 

“Without overcoats, mufflers, or gloves, 
you slide into the big wide seat. You point 
that proud hood into the teeth of the gale 
and let yourself go! 

“There’s a mysterious little dial at your 
knee. Just ‘tune it’ like a radio. 

“Quick as a wink, January turns into 
| a 

“Outside, the mercury tumbles to zero— 
the wind and your speed vary. But you never 


fezl it! For this uncanny Nash ‘Weather 
Eye’ also outguesses the weather. Main- 
tains your comfort automatically . . . Hate 


Winter? You'll love it in a Nash.” 
Studebaker already has its air condi- 

tioner, and by next season, probably, 

other companies will have theirs too. 


Rugs for Life’s Houses 

Alexander Smith & Sons, N. Y., be- 
gins a special campaign in the Febru- 
ary 20 issue of Life, using two-color 
double-page spreads to announce that 
its Floor-Plan (‘Nearly Right Won't 
Do in Size, Either’) rugs have been 
selected by the architects of Léfe’s 
eight houses (Life, September 26). 
Subsequent ads will run in March and 
April, each ad tabbed as “More News 
About Life Houses.” 

By way of urging dealers to tie in 
with the Life campaign, A. S. is of- 
fering $3,000 in cash prizes for win- 
dow and rug department displays “that 
most interestingly and effectively 
dramatize the selection of Floor-Plan 
rugs by Life architects. Dealer helps 
include display cards featuring blow- 
ups of the first Floor-Plan ad of the 
series and other Floor-Plan advertis- 
ing, window pasters, reprints of the 
Life report of its selection of houses, 
labels in “bright Life red” to be at 
tached to rugs to identify them as 
“selections of Life's architects,’’ news- 
paper mats, etc. 

Anderson, Davis and Platte, N. Y.., 


is the agency. 
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man.” 


2. Know the source of your sales. 
detriment to your business. 


1. Guard against skim selling. There’s 
price leaders. 


of its outlets. 


6. Too many reports 


%. Are your men mechanical salesmen? 
mechanics, equipped with a full complement of sales tools? 


10. Get back into harness again. 


Ten Tests of Good Sales Managing 


1. The cost of sale is only one index of selling efficiency. 
3. Are your men call-conscious and order-shy? 


>. A business prospers directly with the increase and diversification 
The ratio is inverse when pressure for dollar sales 
permits the inbreeding of a territory. 


7. Your weekly sales standing reports may be slow poison instead 
of a tonic for the sales appetite of the rear guard. 


9. Do you think you could keep your presentation fresh and spar- 
kling after working with the same set-up for 90 days? 


A big order may be a bigger 


no profit in peddling short 


the cancer that eats into selling time. 


Or, are they real order 


Its good for your soul and your 
sales. You can never earn a better rating than “a darn good. sale-- 


The Ideal Sales Manager—as One 
Crack Salesman Sees Him 


Here, says one capable field man, are the attitudes and prac- 


tices which command respect and draw out of the salesman 


the best that is in him. 


BY W. C. DORR 


On January 17 Mr. Dorr gave 200 
members of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York a picture of themselves as 
seen by salesmen. His observations 
stemmed from a 20-year experience as a 
salesman with the Ingersoll-Waterbury 
Watch Co., where he booked more than 
25,000 orders, supplemented by the reac- 
tions of hundreds of other salesmen with 
whom he has talked shop in stores, hotels 
and waiting rooms. His talk made a big hit 
with the assembled sales executives, gave 
them the “worm’s-eye view,” as Dorr 
himself called it, and SM editors asked 
him to prepare this slightly abbreviated 
version of his talk. 

He will be remembered by many 
readers for the several articles he wrote 
for SM during the past two years.— 


The Editors. 


HIS is a message from the field. 
To you men in the top execu- 
tive positions, there is given a 
bird’s-eye view of your busi- 
ness; to your salesman, out in the 
shell-holes, a worm’s-eye view. 

You see the entire painting at the 
proper distance. The lights, the per- 
spective, are just right and the colors 
blend into an harmonious whole. The 
man on the territory is so close to the 
canvas that he can see the brush marks 
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—the shortcomings and the failures 
of the sales policies so carefully formu- 
lated around the conference table. 

In making these criticisms of sales 
management methods and offering the 
following suggestions, there is the 
thought that they will make some small 
contribution to the study of salesman- 
ship and they are offered in the hope 
of clarifying the relationship between 
salesman and sales manager. 

I. Don’t judge selling effort solely 
by dollar volume. 

The cost of sale, paramount as it is 
in the conduct of business, is only one 
index of selling efficiency. To push for 
higher and higher dollar sales, with- 
out the proper control, means risking 
the inroads of one or all of these 
three cancers to your business: 

1. The milking of a territory 
through high-spotting. 

2. Neglect of missionary effort. 

3. Slighting of complaints. 

Unless you know where that dollar 
business is coming from, you run the 
danger of inbreeding your sales pro- 
motion work; you are not building for 
the long pull. 


And there are similar pitfalls in 
your path, if the other indexes of efh- 
ciency are not held in check. Putting 
on pressure to raise the number of 
calls, but without stressing the per- 
centage relationship of orders to calls, 
will make your salesmen call-conscious, 
but order-shy. He is in too much of a 
hurry to get to his next call to wait 
for that order that is just about ready 
to drop into his lap. 

You may put a special drive on the 
number of orders, setting a minimum 
to take care of all classes of trade. 
Yet, while you will find a sharp in- 
crease in the number taken from 
smaller accounts, this gain will be 
largely offset by the shrinkage in the 
volume from the larger users. Why 
should a salesman sell the line and 
“waste” a lot of time when he can 
get more orders down the street to 
fatten his record? He has his order 
and his credit. That is skim selling at 
its worst. And your short price 
leaders will come in for a lot of action. 

If you sell part of your production 
in deals and record the salesman’s 
progress by this medium, you are put- 
ting your business into a strait-jacket. 
A customer, many times, will buy in 
open stock more than your man is 
trying to sell him in assortments that 
do not fit in with his stock require- 
ments. And you can aggravate the 
situation and lose a few more cus- 
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tomers if you put up some bonus 
money on the number of deals sold. 

A record of styles, models, numbers, 
etc., sold makes an excellent basis on 
which to judge salesmen. But guard 
against the few fat orders each month 
that cover up a lot of otherwise in- 
efficient selling. 

Your best salesman is not the man 
with the greatest dollar volume. The 
chap who sells the greatest number and 
kinds of accounts is doing the better 
job for your business. And his sales 
won't be so anemic, either. 

Gauge your selling effort by the 
results obtained from your entire cus- 
tomer list, divided as follows: 

A—Active Accounts 

I—lInactive Users 

N—New Business 
And then determine the proper per- 
centage relationship that should exist 
between the records in each class. 

Over a period of time, these figures 
were developed: 

Buying Conditions A I N 


Normal ....... 60% 25% 15% 
Sub-normal .... 75% 18% 7% 
ae 50% 30% 20% 


This is the answer to the story about 
the man with the leaky roof. 


A Plea for Less Red Tape 


II. Don’t burden your men with re- 
ports. 

Check your list of required reports 
and see if you can’t thin out a few. 
Reports often keep coming in, long 
after the original need for them has 
disappeared. 

Reports essential to the future con- 
duct of the business are as vital as 
orders. Complaint reports should also 
be handled with silk gloves, for to the 
smart salesman these kicks are simply 
step-ladders to orders; the dub can’t 
prevent them from becoming the mis- 
carriage of a sale. 

It’s the alibi in the “if not why not” 
column on the daily order report form 
that should be heaved overboard, and 
for these reasons. 

What a customer says today, when 
he turns your man down, will be for- 
gotten, if you make a call-back a little 
later on. He'll give you a different 
alibi on the second visit and probably 
will not remember that he had had a 
previous caller. 

Then, when sales are running short, 
the tendency is to develop a beautiful 
technique in writing up the reports of 
progress and future promises. And the 
whistle takes more steam from the 
boiler than the engine that drives the 
boat. 

Better let a man send in no alibis 
for his shortcomings and, in a couple 
of days, he'll lick his weight in wild- 
cats to get an order. 
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It’s well to remember that a ple- 
thora of reports cuts into selling time. 
To write them up, a salesman either 
goes back to the hotel at 3 P.M. or he 
gives up his period of relaxation in 
the evening, with a resulting shortage 
of bounce in his selling activity dur- 
ing the day. 

III. Eliminate comparative sales re- 
ports. 

This is predicated on the fact that 
no two territories and no two men are 
alike. 

It is possible to work out a fair 
basis of comparison between the high 
speed, competitive metropolitan areas 
and the slower-paced small town and 
country territory? And if that could 
be done, would anyone venture to say 
that it would hold for tomorrow, next 
week or next month? 

Buying conditions, today, are too 
sensitively geared to local situations. 
The picture can change with kaleido- 
scopic suddenness. 

What basis of comparison can be 
worked out to appraise, in an equitable 
manner, the work of the individual 
salesman? Long contact in educational 
work has developed the conclusion 
that salesmen fall into three groups: 

1. Those you have to wind up like 
a watch. 

2. Salesmen with  self-sharpening 
devices, like a lawn mower. 

3. High-test ace performers, who 
need a check-rein 

When you can devise a tool that 
will wind a watch, adjust a lawn 


Black Star 


A sales manager is primarily an officer of 

the line, not of the staff. Valuable as his 

advice is in the formation of sales pol- 

icies, his real value to the business lies 

in his ability as a leader in the field. 

Great leaders of men in selling are not 
swivel chair warmers. 


mower and drive a spirited horse, 
you'll have no difficulty in doping out 
a system to handle your man-power 
problems. Yet we attempt to classify 
two such variables and create some 
measure of value between individual 
salesmen in the comparative sales re- 
ports issued periodically. 

What is the salesman’s reaction to 
these listings? The high men—those 
whose territories are, for the while, in 
active production—sit back in their 
lofty position to survey the lowly 
herd beneath them. Without compara- 
tive reports, they would be out 
scratching gravel. 

The men in the middle see no cause 
for alarm. They are as good as the 
average. And the poor dubs, at the 
bottom, are pushed further into the 
slough of despond and some more of 
their fast-waning supply of courage 
dribbles out through the holes in their 
socks. 


Wanted: Ideas! Ideas! Ideas! 


Here is a method of control that 
will determine progress or loss on 
each territory. 

1. Have each salesman compete 
with himself. 

2. Supply him with comparative 
records of his work, by week, month 
and year. 

3. Point out the weak spots and 
shortages, and pat him on the back 
when his record deserves it. 

4. Sell him the idea that his terri- 
tory is his own business. 

Then, if you can only show him 
how to keep a few simple records of 
his own to serve as a guide for his 
future planning, you have made a 
start in the direction of genuine sales 
supervision. 

IV. Provide a steady supply of sales 
ideas. 

Sales idéas to a salesman are like 
tools to a mechanic. See that he has 
the full complement to handle his job 
and teach him how to use them. They 
should be big enough to do the job, 
diversified to handle the varying buy- 
ing situations in your business and re- 
placed as quickly as they wear out. 

When sales are short, don’t belly- 
ache about the salesmen. The real 
cause may be the need for new sales 
stimuli. The average salesman makes 
15 to 18 presentations a day. That's 
about 400 a month. 

Do you think that you could keep 
your presentation fresh and sparkling 
after you had been working with the 
same set-up for ninety days? Space 
them out. Don’t dump them all into 
your men’s laps with a “Thank God, 
that’s off my hands for another six 
months.” Rather keep them coming 

(Continued on page 46) 
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¢ ge’ Even if you don’t know your 
agit sek ov " l I . . 

\ y ay. ‘ yuyer very well, greet him in- 
formally, and call him by his 
nickname. That gets things 
off to a good start. 


Talk for a while about politics 
and the economic situation before 
you get down to business. The 
prospect will thus have an op- 
portunity to get a lot of gloom 
off his chest 


Even if your portfolio is pretty 
frayed and dirty by this time, 
make the buyer look at it anyway. 


e Reprints of these pages are 
available at three cents 
| each, remittance with order, 


If the buyer says something you 
disagree with, by all means start 
an argument and tell him where 
to get off. 


J ae 
1% 


When a buyer once says “no,” 
take him at his word and accept 
your defeat—even if he is a 
logical prospect for your product. 


Board of Education Photo 


Butchers of tomorrow take a lesson in meat-cutting. Half of the school day is devoted 
to practice work, half to academic studies. 


New York School Trains Youths 


for Storekeeping Careers 


Manufacturers whose goods clear through retail food chan- 


nels are giving staunch support to this movement to equip 


men and women to become efficient store managers and 


owners. 


VERY current of American life 
has its effect upon business, but 
an educational experiment now 
being conducted in the New 

York City schools is of exceptional 
interest to all concerned with our na- 
tional economic welfare. This year, 
for the first time, a school has been 
established in which boys and girls are 
receiving training in the food trades, 
learning what the New York Times 
calls “the art of becoming a small 
business man.” 

In an announcement issued by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, it was pointed out that food, 
shelter and clothing are the three 
major economic needs of people—"“but 
the greatest of these is food. People 
must eat in good times or bad. Food 
must be produced, distributed, pre- 
pared and served. Forty per cent of 
all the men and women in New York 
and nearby cities who are working are 
occupied in handling food materials 
and in preparing and serving food. 
Each worker is a specialist in his par- 
ticular branch. Formerly, most of the 
workers in the food trades received 
their training in Europe but restricted 
immigration now opens these lucrative 
fields of employment to well trained 
American boys and girls.” 
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The Board of Education did not say 
so, but it may have had in mind the 
high mortality of our small retailers, 
many of whom open up shop on a 
shoestring, without adequate knowl- 
edge of merchandising only to go 
bankrupt a few months or years later. 
These failures are costly, not only to 
retailers but to those who have ex- 
tended credit to them. 

It has long been known that one of 
the chief causes of these failures is 
lack of knowledge. The new Food 
Trades Vocational High School has set 
out to supply the needed training, by 
teaching boys and girls how to succeed 
as pastry chefs, salad-makers, pantry- 
men, cafeteria workers, butchers, 
bakers, grocers. Until now, one 
learned the restaurant business by start- 
ing as dishwasher or bus-boy; the meat 
business from the tailboard of a 
butcher’s wagon; the grocery business 
by sweeping floors and delivering 
foods to consumers. The new way 
consists of planned courses, half of 
the school day being spent in practice 
work—meat-cutting, baking, trimming 
grocery windows, serving other stu- 
dents, etc.—and half in academic work 
related to subjects studied. 

Located at 208 W. 13th St., the 
new school has 300 students and a 


long waiting list. Since this is the 
first year, all students are taking all 
courses in rotation, each spending 
some time in the bakery, grocery, res- 
taurant and meat departments. Begin- 
ning with the second year of his course, 
the student will be allowed to special- 
ize in the work he intends to adopt as 
a career. Mathematic courses empha- 
size inventory, mark-up, overhead, etc. 
Science deals mainly with bio-chemis- 
try: Methods of food preservation, 
molds, decomposition and refrigera- 
tion, Students learn American history, 
plus the industrial history of the food 
trades. Art classes learn lettering and 
brush work, how to make display cards 
and to draw store plans. 

The venture has received whole- 
hearted support from industry and the 
unions. Manufacturers donated $30,- 
000 worth of equipment toward it, 
practically all that was required. 
Toledo Scale and National Cash Reg- 
ister have given of their products; 
there are Hobart meat-cutters, Univer- 
sal baking ovens, C. V. Hill & Co. 
refrigerators, and a soda fountain from 
Pure Carbonic, Inc. The unions have 
been deeply interested, praising the 
project in their publications and other- 
wise acclaiming the project. The 
counters in the cafeteria were donated 
by a union affiliate. 


The Rudiments of Retailing 


The atmosphere of the school is 
charged with enthusiasm. Discipline 
in the ordinary sense of the word is 
lacking, but students are obviously 
busy and having a grand time. In the 
bakery, for instance, you are likely to 
find one group of students observing 
a demonstration of pie-filling. Another 
might be working at the ovens. On 
another occasion you might find sev- 
eral students creating fancy designs on 
cakes, squeezing the icing through 
tubes. Bread is baked every day. All 
baked foods except those sampled in 
the department are sent to the cafe- 
teria, which serves 600 meals a day. 
Students receive additional practice 
through preparing sandwiches each 
morning for students in the Continua- 
tion Schools throughout the New York 
City system. The sale of these, and 
of food in the grocery store and of 
meals in the cafeteria, pays part of the 
expenses of the project. 

Why are students 
courses, one wonders. An instructor 
confides, in a whisper: “That girl is 
the only child of a baker, who wants 
her to take over his business eventu- 
ally. . . . The little colored girl is 
the daughter of a caterer with a big 
clambake business which she will some 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Teletype helps speed & ~ 
HIS COAL TO YOUR BIN 


A Pennsylvania coal company recently found 


that the speedy, accurate communication pro- 
vided by Bell System Teletypewriter Service 
between headquarters at Greensburg, Pa., and 
the Farmington, W. Va., mines means faster 
delivery of coal to customers. 

In addition, this modern method of “talk- 
ing in type” has been adapted to special 
requirements of produc- 
tion, form distribution, 
and invoicing. It has re- 


duced clerical labor — 


has minimized errors, cut mailing costs, and 
stepped-up efficiency all around. The Order 
Department, at Greensburg, says of the service, 
“It’s just like having the mine in a corner of 
the office.” 

Your communications problem may call 
for similar solution. Similar or different, Bell 
System representatives will gladly tackle it 
with you... at no obligation. Call your local 
telephone office. It may prove surprisingly 
profitable ... as it has already for thousands 


of businesses, large and small. 


BELL 


FEBRUARY 15. 


SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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. And this is our Research Department . . .” 


Sales “Saturation” a Myth? 
Hump Is Beginning to Think So 


Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Co. doesn’t care much for 


statisticians. They’re already selling four times more than 


the experts had figured to be the total market potential. 


INE years ago Hump Hairpin 

Mfg. Co., Chicago, surveyed 

its potential market. Multi- 

plying the number of feminine 
heads of hairpin age by their annual 
hairpin consumption was a simple 
process. Announced President Sol H. 
Goldberg, when the figures were ascer- 
tained, “We're going after 75% of the 
business.” 

Today, Hump’s sales are just 400% 
of the predicted potential consump- 
tion. Then it had from 800 to 900 
wholesale outlets. Today it has over 
3,000, and is hopeful of uncovering 
new ones. 

A “potential market” can be broad- 
ened enormously, according to Irving 
Richard Green, vice-president, and he 
cites the following incident as typical. 
A couple of years ago he called on the 
management of a large department 
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store in a Southwestern city. The 
manager said: 

“We are handling your line exclu- 
sively, so, of course, there’s nothing 
more to be done about it. Insofar as 
you are concerned you're getting 100% 
of the business. There just ain’t no 
more.” 

Mr. Green looked the store over and 
pointed out: 

“Your hairpin counter is way back 
in the rear of the store. The displays 
are dead, hidden. They lack color. 
Women who want hairpins have to 
hunt them. Let’s experiment—” 

They did, after pursuasion, and the 
net result was that hairpin sales 
jumped overnight more than 100%. 

A little more than a year ago Hump 
was considering adding a new gadget 
to its line. It was a little froligan 
that had to do with the hair-do. The 


company employed an experienced 
man to conduct a field survey. His 
job was to arrive at the market poten- 
tial for the do-funny and reduce the 
answer to dollars. 

He surveyed, figured and used a 
slide rule and in time came up with 
the answer. It was very discouraging. 
Someone said, “Aw, let’s forget it.” 

President Goldberg corrected, “We'll 
take a whack at it anyway.” 

They did, and before the year had 
ended Hump had sold more than twice 
what the expert had figured as the na- 
tion’s total potential consumption in 
the face of established competition. 

Hump Hairpin today boasts more 
than 200,000 retail outlets scattered 
throughout the United States. Not 
many years ago these were limited in 
the main to department stores, chain 
stores and independent dry goods and 
general stores. Nobody had thought 
much further than that. 


Found: New Retail Outlets 


Within the year a whole new field 
has been opened up. Someone got the 
idea that the news distributing agencies 
which put magazines, joke books, trick 
devices and such on the market 
through railroad station and _ hotel 
stands might well act as distributors 
for hairpins and allied notions. Cards 
and boxes holding hairpins could go 
on the counters. Traffic, surely, passed 
these stands and the hairpin is a “pick- 
up” item. 

It didn’t take much selling to con- 
vince the news agencies, and before 
the scheme was many weeks old the 
outlets had become major selling spots. 
It was as simple as that, once the idea 
had taken root. 

Up to a year or so ago chain and 
department stores frowned upon the 
broad use of “‘color” in merchandising 
notions. Bright colors were accepted 
and welcomed in many other depart- 
ments. They were just the thing for 
the toilet counters, silk goods and 
dozens of other sections. But where 
hairpins were sold the price cards had 
to be small and conservative, lettered 
in plain black with no illustrations. 

Hairpins were a low-price item and 
it was thought that even the card on 
which they were mounted, or the box 
containing them, must reflect low cost. 
Botch-jobs of printing resulted. They 
lacked lure. Talk about doing any- 
thing else only brought head shakes 
from store managers. 

About a year ago, or maybe a little 
more, Hump took Ferdinand by the 
horns and issued without warning an 
edition of cards with plain line “art.” 
Nobody protested and a little later 
another set went out with modest color 
added. In about four steps, Hump 
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The Oklahoman and Times Answer Your 


Question with Finest of Facilities 


@ Engraver’s proofs show you your campaign 
at its best. When you put your final okay on 
them, do you often ask yourself how these 
advertisements will look on tear sheets that come 
rolling in from 1,500 miles away? 

Banish all such anxiety about any campaigr 
entrusted to The Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times. Here are two newspapers 
equipped with men whose pride of craftsman- 
ship takes up where that of your own artist, 
typographer and engraver leaves off . . . with 


methods often far advanced from current news- 


paper practices . .. with machinery that bespeaks 


a truly metropolitan publishing plant 


From an accoustically treated composing 
room on the top floor of a million and a half 
dollar mechanical plant to the green tiled wal!s 
of the pressroom on the ground floor that 
houses a twelve-unit color deck-equipped Goss 
press, unyielding standards of excellence are 
maintained . . . standards that come only from 
36 years of pioneering, experimenting, achieving 

. standards that assure reproduction of your 


campaign with al] the punch you vizualized. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


PUBLISHED BY THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY © 


WKY. OKLAHOMA CITY °~ 


KLZ. DENVER (Affiliated Management) «°° 
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KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS «© 


REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
MISTLETOE EXPRESS 
INC. 


through our own facilities for refinishing. 


ABOVE: 


Press rollers are kept at maximum cfficiency 


Mats are subjected to 800 Ibs. pres- 


sure, most effective for clear-cut reproduction. 


BELOW: 65 tons of new metal are cast daily. 


After use, it goes back to the melting pot. 
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price and holder cards landed on the 
stands in beautiful full color, process 
printing, fine screen engravings, art, 
retouching. Sales curves went up with 
a bang 

“We're carrying the color idea a step 
beyond all that,”’ Vice-president Green 
told SM. Hump is constructing a new 
three-story addition to its Chicago 
plant and is preparing to launch a 
complete line of hair and head acces- 
pOTICS 

It is already producing a variety of 
mechanical curlers, toothed ‘“‘wave 
sets,”’ an almost-invisible tuck comb to 
make the new up-style hair-do stay put, 
devices for holding curls and ringlets 
and so on, and other gadgets which 
look more or less mysterious to the 
male reporter. 


Catalog Pages in Color 


We've done a great deal of labora- 
tory work and research to improve 
existing devices and develop new 
ones,” said Mr. Green. ‘It’s an old 
and highly competitive field but we 
think, with sales effort, we can make 
a big dent in it. Some folks tell us 
that the market will absorb just so 
much, that the sales potential is lim- 
ited, but, after what we've learned of 
this sales potential business in the last 
few years, we are diving in unafraid.” 

In practically every major city in the 
United States there are wholesale 
houses dealing in notions and novel- 
ties. These annually or periodically 
put out catalogs to dealers. The lines 
of various manufacturers are listed and 
prices quoted. Cuts for illustrations 
are supplied. This year Hump has de- 
ever from an old, established prac- 
tice. It is supplying page inserts in 
color. 

These pages, handsomely printed on 
good paper, make the ordinary black- 
and-white printing look dull and drab 
by contrast. It is a step forward in 
showmanship and drama. 

Chain stores regularly announce 
additions to their lines with notices to 
store managers. Mr. Green showed 
the SM reporter samples. They were 
plain mimeographed notices, none too 
well done, on cheap paper. 

To impress the store managers, 
Hump this year is issuing handsomely 
printed sheets with the items illus- 
trated in color. The printing job is 
well done and the paper stock is ex- 
cellent. These are in loose leaf form, 
punched for ring or post binders. Each 
sheet, besides holding price informa- 
tion, has ruled columns so that sales 
totals can be entered and inventory 
balances maintained. 

Under this method the flow of 
goods can be checked at any time at a 
glance and adequate stocks maintained 
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at all times. The colored illustrations 
assist in the easy identification of all 
items at any time and, it is believed, 
will encourage the buyers to maintain 
a full line of Hump products without 
lapses due to forgetfulness or lack of 
familiarity with the line. 

Wholesale salesmen are equipped 
with neat pocket folders, bound in 
black, with the various items in the 
line neatly illustrated. These folders, 
when being displayed, spread flat on 
the buyer’s table and close accordion- 
like. The actual colored point-of-sales 
cards are glued into the folder and 
actual samples of hairpins, etc., are at- 
tached so that they may be examined. 

This year’s point of sales cards on 
which hairpins are attached, the pins 
being delivered to the purchaser on the 
card, are the brightest and most color- 
ful the company has ever issued. In 
the finer numbers they are a combina- 
tion of printing and process work with 
art in full color. Where tests have 
been made, sales have been consistently 
stepped up. 

The big secret of increasing hairpin 
sales, according to Mr. Green, is to 
tempt women to supply themselves 
liberally with hairpins. Almost every 
woman uses hairpins. The number of 
consumers therefore cannot be in- 
creased. But if women have a plenti- 
ful supply on hand they throw away 
bent pins, and when they drop them 
are less inclined to pick them up. This 
increases volume. That, then, is 
largely the human element that kicks 
over the theory of a limited sales po- 
tential. 


Charles L. Jacobson, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Chrysler Division of Chrysler 
Corp., has been appointed vice-president 
and general sales manager of the same 
company. He succeeds Joseph W. Frazer 
who resigned to become president of 
Willys-Overland. 


Hump also maintains a close check 
on the sales of individual outlets, and 
when it finds one slipping is not above 
starting a brisk mail campaign to ener- 
gize the store and bring back sales. 
Some manufacturers may be surprised 
that a company whose unit sales run 
mostly to five- and ten-cent items 
would consider such microscopic oper- 
ations profitable, but Hump looks 
upon it as a necessary detail job. 


A World-Wide Market 


The wide ramifications of the hair- 
pin business may also surprise many 
unfamiliar with it. Hairpins are sold 
all over the world. Pins several inches 
long are manufactured for the natives 
of darkest Africa. Native women who 
wear almost no clothes use them as dec- 
orations in their high-thatched head- 
dresses. Hump executives have spotted 
them with glee in showings of motion 
pictures brought back by jungle and 
veldt expeditions for American screens. 

Hump hairpins are also sold 
throughout the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, up in the Tibetan mountains 
where the women practice polyandry, 
in Japan, which some maintain is the 
original home of the hairpin, and 
to the beauties of Europe. The busi- 
ness, however, has faded from Russia 
and Germany where international 
trade has been reduced to a barter 
basis. 

The hairpin manufacturer, too, 
must always be abreast of changing 
styles. When long hair went out an 
entire new line had to be devised. 
That was the birth of the hold-fast 
bobbie pin. Now the up-hair-do de- 
mands a new type. 

The up-hair-do also stresses curls, 
and Hump is putting on the market a 
series of gadgets for making and hold- 
ing curls and waves. Designers and 
research specialists have been worrying 
their heads off to improve and simplify 
types of gadgets which, a few months 
ago, had been given small thought by 
the makers. 

"There are three factors which keep 
our machines going at high speed,” 
said Mr. Green. “They are unflagging 
effort to keep in the forefront of 
manufacture; constant contriving to 
effect new sales lures; and never-end- 
ing vigilance to keep the retailer on 
his tiptoes. Volume is our goal and 
our security.” 


Start Fleischmann Gin Ads 


Fleischmann Distilling Corp., N. Y., has 
begun a campaign in color and b. and w. 
for its gin in Time, Collier's, Life, Liberty, 
Newsweek. A national newspaper cam- 
paign will begin shortly on a larger scale 
than in 1938. A preliminary campaign is 
now under way in papers of Winter resort 
cities. Erwin, Wasey, N. Y., is the agency. 
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Clue For Advertisers 


VER a million and a third classified ads 
() appeared in the Los Angeles Times last 

year — more than in any other Ameri- 
can newspaper. 


Which only goes to show that Southern 
California is one of the world’s most resultful 
places in which to advertise. And that the 
newspaper here that is head and shoulders 
above the field is the Los Angeles Times. 

The Los Angeles Times now has the greatest 
home-delivered circulation of any newspaper 
West of Chicago. And the cost per full page 
per family reached is less than half a cent 
(.4435) — far and away the biggest newspaper 


advertising bargain in Los Angeles, and one of 
the best buys in the nation. 


The Times is first in the city in display ad- 
vertising linage, has been for over 25 years. It 
is the first choice of local retailers, and of na- 
tional advertisers. 


Is your firm advertising in Los Angeles? 
Are you getting top sales results? That may 
depend on whether you are using The Times. 
For further information write the Los Angeles 
Times —or call in its representatives, Wil- 
liams, Lawrence and Cresmer, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit or San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES 


TIMES 


One of America’s Most Resultful Selling Mediums 
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Such simple forms as these spot markets which are slipping and enable the home office to correct sales weak- 


nesses before they become too serious . 
a running monthly record on totals , 


EKlectromaster Control System 


Flashes Complete Field Report 


HE sales manager who would 

maintain close contact with his 

channels of distribution must 

have readily accessible at all 
times some simple system of sales con- 
trol that will show the progress of 
sales and, in case such progress is less 
than might be desired, where correc- 
tive measures should be applied. 

An effective system of this type is 
used by Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, in 
controlling distribution of its electric 
ranges, water heaters, and accessories. 
This is a card system which enables 
Sales Manager Walter C. Ayers to see 
at a glance how any factory salesman 
is functioning, or how any one of the 
salesman’s distributors or dealers is 
doing in comparison with previous 
corresponding periods. 

For this purpose, a series of cards, 
8 x 5 inches in size, is used. Dif- 
ferent types of outlets are designated 
by cards of specified colors; white for 
utility companies, canary for distribu- 
tors, and buff for dealers who buy 
direct from the factory. 

Salesmen are listed alphabetically. 
Each salesman has a specified territory 
and all cards representing outlets in 
his territory are grouped and filed to- 
gether, with utilities first, then dealers, 
then distributors and their dealers. 
These, in turn, are filed alphabetically 
by states, by cities, and by customers’ 
names. 
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Classified in a different way, there 
are four types of cards and a paper 
insert; blank prospect cards, a monthly 
shipment record by models, a similar 
monthly record without the analysis of 
models, and a yearly sales recapitula- 
tion. The insert is folded over the 
bottom edge of the card in the slide 
and provides a record of the sales- 
man’s calls and of the items which 
the customer buys, or for which he is 
a prospect. 

All salesmen send in daily reports, 
listing calls and results. When a sales- 
man calls on a prospect, but does not 
sign him up at the time, a blank card 
is prepared, listing date of call, pros- 
pect’s name, and kind of prospect, and 
a dot is placed on the insert above the 
name of the month in which the call 
was made. If the prospect is a hot 
one, a red signal is attached to the 
card, at the extreme left. When and 
if the prospect becomes a customer, a 
green tab is added, to show that he 
was signed up that year. 

At the end of the year an analysis 
of new accounts secured is made up 
and the tabs are removed. The name 
of the state and city in which the pros- 
pect is located are typed at the top of 
the card, of course, and it is filed 
accordingly. 

Where a new account is called on, 
a green signal is placed over the name 
of the month in which the call was 


. one reports monthly shipments by models . . 


. another maintains 


. a third provides a yearly reeapitulation of sales. 


made, and the call is also indicated by 
a dot on the insert, as above. 

The monthly shipment record is 
posted at the end of each month and 
provides a record of when and what 
the customer buys, by models. 

Immediately after this card is 
posted, the totals, but not model anal 
yses, are transferred to another card 
immediately behind it. 

Finally, at the end of the year, totals 
are transferred from the monthly card 
to the annual sales recapitulation card, 
which provides spaces for listing, by 
items, annual purchases for each of 
nine years. 

Abbreviations on the insert indicate 
types of products which the customer 
buys, or for which he is a prospect. 
Blacking out some and marking lines 
and X’s in other spaces denotes the 
status of the account; whether a pros- 
pect for that item, a customer, etc. 

The system thus provides a handy 
record of the salesman’s calls and the 
results; what the customer buys, when 
he buys, and how much, as well as a 
comparative record by months and 
years. 

Thus, if sales are declining, the sales 
manager glances through the file and 
readily notes which distributors and 
dealers are curtailing their purchases. 
This indicates where the trouble is, 
and the next step is to check the sales- 
man’s calls on those customers. What- 
ever the cause, it is likely to be 
revealed promptly, and the sales man- 
ager then can take the necessary steps 
to correct it. He doesn’t have to guess 
about the matter or to assume any- 
thing. He knows the exact details. 
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Among the NEW advertisers joming 
the Atlantic roster in 1938, 


convinced that 


| “A GREAT EDITORIAL POLICY PROVIDES 


| A GREAT ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY,” 


were the | following : 


* American Art Association— Anderson * Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


Galleries pany 


American President Lines Premier-Pabst Sales Company 


Rangeley Lake Hotel 
i @ Realsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


* 

* American Republics Lines 
* Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
* 


Bureau of University Travel Robert Schalkenbach Foundation 


« The Capehart, Ine. Stanford Jr. University Press 


Chris-Craft Corporation State of North Carolina | 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


lyin National Watch United Brewers Industrial Foundation 


Kneyclopaedia Britannica, Ine. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
Carrick & Evans * State of Michigan 
* 
* 
2 
* University of Michigan 
* 


x 
* 
* 
* The Davey ‘Tree Expert Company 
* 
* 
* 


New England ‘Trust Company University of North Carolina Press 


Page rate, b & w, $300 Circulation over 100,000 
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Students from the “litthe black school house” next door come into the Anthracite 
Industries testing laboratory for observation as part of their daily class work. 


Coal Men Learn About Heating 
‘quipment, Then Sell Fuel 


Anthracite Indusiries, Ine., maintains a laboratory to develop and 


test new anthracite burning equipment and a merchandising school 


to transfer its findings to retail salespeople of member companies. 


66 7 ERE saving our markets 
by learning the other fel- 
‘idii low’s business,”’ 1s the way 
_ Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
New York, explains the merchandising 
training program which it inaugurated 
two years ago for retail anthracite 
dealers and thei employes. The 
is the heating equip- 
ment manufacturer, whose business 
Anthracite Industries learns in its test- 
ing laboratory and teaches to dealers 
and salespeople in the anthracite field 
through its Merchandising School. 

Since the formation of the associa- 
tion in July, 1936, to resuscitate the 
dwindling hard coal industry, Anthra- 
cite Industries has been working on 
three major objectives: To hold the 
present hard coal tonnage being mined 
and marketed by producing (mining) 
company members of the association ; 
to regain tonnage lost during the past 
two decades through the increased use 
of gas, oil and other heating fuels; 
and to find new uses for anthracite so 
as to expand its market. 

Selling coal is a peculiar business, 
Anthracite Industries insists. It’s not 
done simply by “going out and selling 
it.’ The public is more interested in 
heating comfort than in fuel itself, so 
if there isn’t proper anthracite burning 
heating equipment on the market then 
an anthracite salesman can’t sell anthra- 
cite. 

Such reasoning has led Anthracite 
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‘other fellow 


Industries to take upon itself, for the 
benefit of its members who produce 
70% of the total tonnage of hard coal 
in this country, the sponsoring of 
proper heating equipment for burning 
anthracite and the training of retail 
anthracite sales people on proper heat- 
ing methods and equipment in order 
that they will be able to sell coal more 
intelligently—and to sell more of it. 
In Primos, Pa., eight miles south 
of Philadelphia, Anthracite Industries 
maintains a testing laboratory, which 
was formed fifteen years ago by the 
association's forerunner, the Anthracite 
Institute. Here, in the 20,000 square 
feet of the “largest laboratory of its 
kind in the world,’ engineers study, 
test and improve upon anthracite burn- 
ing equipment. To this laboratory 
manufacturers are invited to submit 
equipment for impartial tests, con- 
ducted in the field under actual work- 
ing conditions, as well as in the labor- 
atory. And equipment passing these 
tests is entitled to bear the Anthracite 
Industries Seal of Approval. 
Manufacturers have come to look 
upon those laboratory tests of their 
equipment as an invaluable service. 
But the laboratory has gone even fur- 
ther than the testing of existing equip- 
ment and developed entirely new 
methods of heating with anthracite. 
Here are some of the developments 
that have come out of the laboratory 
within the past two years: A new 


type magazine feed boiler for small 
homes, a small stoker for automatic 
water heating, automatic devices for 
igniting anthracite electrically, and 
equipment to convey ashes from the 
heating plant to the outside of the 
house. 

But the laboratory findings don't 
stop with the engineers and heating 
equipment manufacturers. They go 
straight out into the field where they 
can be used to enlarge the sales op- 
portunities of the anthracite retailers. 
For this purpose the “‘little black 
school house” was built next door to 
the laboratory at Primos. It’s the 
Anthracite Industries Merchandising 
School, erected shortly after the asso- 
ciation took over the laboratory, and 
the parent of the merchandising train- 
ing courses which are now being con- 
ducted in different localities throughout 
the anthracite marketing area—Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Maryland, Delaware, 
northern Virginia, Quebec and On- 
taro. 

At the Primos schoo] the course of 
instruction, which lasted for two 
weeks, was conducted by J. Morgan 
Kipe, Anthracite Industries’ Director 
of Dealer Training, former director of 
field service for Spencer Heater Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. Professorial in ap- 
pearance, he usually became known as 
“Dean” Kipe to the men who paid a 
twenty dollar registration fee and their 
own expenses while in Philadelphia to 
attend the course. 


They Learn from Experts 


Classes lasted from eight in the 
morning until four-thirty in the after- 
noon on week days, with a Saturday 
morning session thrown in for good 
measure, and ran for a two weeks’ 
period. Assisting Dean Kipe in his 
instruction were engineers of the asso- 
ciation and experts in the fields of the 
subjects being discussed. For instance, 
if air conditioning were the subject for 
the day, in all probability the class 
would have as a guest speaker an en- 
gineer from Carrier Corp.; thermo- 
static control, an engineer from 
Minneapolis-Honeywell; boilers and 
stokers, a speaker from Iron Fireman 
Co., etc. Actual demonstrations, mo- 
tion pictures, practical work and open 
forum discussions were made an impor 
tant part of the school work and stu- 
dents were encouraged to confer with 
the faculty and discuss their own local 
problems and opportunities. 

Only one session, the first, was con- 
cerned directly with fuel. Men at- 
tending the school at Primos had come 
to learn about anthracite burning heat- 
ing equipment and how a thorough 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Do you like the way 
goods are packaged? 
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@ Come to a fork in the road. Some traffic turns 
down one fork to one town... some down the 
other to an entirely different town. 


Mr. Webster's dictionary calls that bifurcation. 

Remember the word! That’s what happens 
to your advertising when you send it out 
in bifurcated media. Part of it goes to one 
market. Part goes to some other market. 


Perhaps you want to cover both. But 
the simple fact remains that bifurcation 


slashes your advertising effort in 
both fields. 


With small towns and suburban gar- 


den ventures so close circulation-wise to farms 
. . . farm magazines are obviously very liable to 
a bifurcation of editorial appeal. 


For advertising power in the farm field 
remember: Capper’s Farmer is edited from fea- 
ture articles to the last, little comma for one 
and only one group of people, the modern farm 
family. 


That’s why Capper’s Farmer is such an 
important item in the lives of 1,160,000 
farm families and it takes your adver- 
tising to those families without an 
ounce of wasteful, costly bifurcation. 
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Meet Gene Tunney, ° 


. ‘ 
‘GIONNATRE 
LEG 4eee 
th the U. S. Marine Cory J ce... Won the A. E. 
t Won the World's Heavyweigh 
1 of the ird of Directors for 
‘ht for better regulation within 


American LEGION Magazine. 


F COURSE we haven't got a million Gene Tun- other replacements. 54% of all Legionnaires own 
neys, but we have got a million heavy hitters their homes. 92% own radios. 63% own me- 


and leaders in their own communities. Successful chanical refrigerators. 65% own vacuum cleaners. 
citizens with a total annual income of 214 BILLION 52% own washing machines. 28% will make ex- 
DOLLARS! pensive home improvements in the coming year: 


Painting, papering, roofing, heating, plumbing, etc. 
Low do they spend Oe eas SsO% of our Le gionnaires o | I o o o> } &; 


own automobiles. 77% of those cars were bought Legionnaires are Good Spenders—and good, steady 
yew. Legionnaires drive their cars an average of readers of The Amcrican LEGION Magazine. It’s 
11,887 miles per year. That means millions of gal their magazine. Its advertising pages are in constant 
lons of gas and oil, millions of tires, spark plugs and contact with 214 BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of . . 


LEGION PO W ER 


The American 


EGION 


MAGAZINE 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT LEGIONPOWER NOW AVAILABLE IN ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT, 
MAY 31, 1938. WRITE TO FRED L. MAGUIRE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, FOR A COPY. 
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COMPETITION INCREASES WAGES AND WORKERS 


Industrial establishments increased 12% in number, 1937 over 1933. But in a quarter of 


the nation’s industries there was a decrease in number, due to mergers or calling it quits. 


ESTABLISHMENTS DECREASING ESTABLISHMENTS INCREASING 
(LESSENED COMPETITION) (ADDED COMPETITION) 


1937 as a Percentage 
of 1933 = 
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Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 


AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME 
Averaged for years 1929, 1931, 1933 
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Source : Fiscal Capacity of the States 
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WHY AREN’T NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
AS CONSISTENT AS LOCAL MERCHANTS ? 


TOTAL ADVERTISING EACH YEAR 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF 1932 


In 1938 retail and department store newspaper 
advertising declined slightly less than retail sales. 120 
But national newspaper advertising, general and 
automotive, had almost a panic drop from 1937. lo | 
Question: Who is most likely to be best informed 
about the possibilities in a local market? 
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Source: Mecke Records, Ine Salo Managomtrt 193 1934 1935 193 1937. «1938 


BE A HARD-BOILED COLLECTOR: 
CREDITORS GET ONLY 6¢ ON THE DOLLAR 


A study of 858,858 bankruptcy cases during 1920-1937 shows that there 
were no realized assets in 60.7% of the cases,and that: 


FOR EVERY too CENTS IN LIABILITIES: 


LAWYERS, REFEREES, APPRAISERS, 
ET AL RECEIVED 2 CENTS 
CREDITORS WERE PAID 6 CENTS 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Source: Professors Starkweather and Bissara,, 
New York University, 1938 


PROPORTION OF PACKAGED BEER 
NEARLY DOUBLES IN FIVE YEARS 


DRAUGHT BEER 75 % PACKAGED BEER 25 % 
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BESSIE HERSELF IS NO TROUBLE... But 


HER FAN MAIL GETS US DOWN 


“Bessie Bossie,’ Ben Hawthorne’s stooge, is only the canned 
moo of a mythical Guernsey — just a sound effect. To hear 
her at all you’ve got to tune in WTIC’s “Morning Watch” 
between 7 and 8 A. M. And still Bessie’s fan mail is a 
problem. 


She gets home-baked cakes and cookies by the dozen — 
more than WE could ever eat — and to answer her corre- 
spondence would keep us busy all week long, every week in 
the year. 


Yet if Bessie’s mail is a problem to us, it’s mighty important 
to you or anyone else with goods to sell in Southern New 
England. It’s a grade A indication that WTIC hes and has had 
for years a thorough following the whole length of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. When can we put our friendly audience 
and our 50,000 Watts to work for you? 
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IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND WTIC RATES 


FIRST 


@ IN LISTENER POPULARITY BY 2 TO 1 
IN THE HARTFORD AREA 


@ IN NUMBER OF NETWORK ADVERTISERS 


@iIN NUMBER OF NATIONAL SPOT 
ADVERTISERS 


WI 


50,000 WATTS - HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Station With the Friendly Audience 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: Weed & Company 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


WHAT HAPPENS TO DIRECT MAIL? 
EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECT MAIL VARIES BY SIZE OF COMPANY 


Question: ‘Does all mail addressed to executives of your company reach them?’ 
COMPANIES WITH NO YES tp 3 
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TYPES OF DIRECT MAIL WHICH REACH THE RIGHT PERSON 


The one-third which reaches the executive addressed in the average company is broken down this way: 


COMPANIES WITH LESS COMPANIES WITH MORE 
THAN iooo EMPLOYEES THAN 1000 EMPLOYEES 
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PERSONAL ONLY 
COMPANY: BUSINESS ONLY 
BETTER CLASS ADVERTISING 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO MAIL WHICH DOESN’T HIT THE MARK ? 


Question: ‘Is other mail matter destroyed or distributed to others in the organization?” 


DESTROYED 20|["-="][ +] 
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DESTROYED ‘A BY DISTRIBUTED 
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Source "What Happens To Direct Mail?’ Na’t. 
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Industrial Advertisers Ass'n., Chicago. $ !.00 
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Some Comments on 


the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


At first glance that railroad map of 
a sales manager’s objectives for 1940 
may look like an opium-eater’s dream, 
but we hope—and believe—that it 
really makes a lot of sense and will 
make an inspiring desk or wall-guide 
for 1940. You can’t ignore all the 
various handicaps, but by keeping ~~ ‘ "Si ill ~ - 
trains going on all three tracks, using ~ al ; See es 
the hwy tracks occasionally, and i 
above all, employing the full facilities esl. “The Meailer ond the Ment 
of the “powerhouse” you'll reach the 


mac," in the Hendrick Hudson Hotel, 
goal (or so we hope but do not guar- AN IDEA Troy. 
antee). The idea was suggested by 


an article and drawing appearing in 


the February, 1938, issue of Laundry WAS SOLD 
Age. 


Income in Terms of Value Added Victory of the diminu- 
by Manufacture is an approximate T Pe tlh telialinis: waite 
guide to the dependence of each state a ee on 
on income from salaries and wages. Of the hulking Merrimac in 
the balance, agriculture is the largest 1 Hampton Roads was not 
item. Certain variables, such as in- Ps alone a turning point in the 
comes from rent and dividends, are of War Between the States 
great importance in certain states, New onl Gs dm be we 
York, for example, and of little con- : f but 
sequence in others . . . Competition eS a 
Increases Wages and Workers may triumph of an idea as well. 


conceivably be used as an_ exhibit When John Ericsson's plans for the Monitor were first shown 


before the O'Mahoney Committee. to the Naval Board they were ridiculed. Not until two Troy 
Your credit manager should be in- 


siesta tm: Miso Bled elal Halinsiey | ironmakers, John A. Griswold and John F. Winslow, had been 
With only six cents out of nani sold on the worth of the "cheesebox on a raft’ was there action. 
dollar of liability coming to creditors | They convinced President Lincoln of the ironclad's practica- 
from bankrupt concerns there’s plenty | bility and were given a contract to build the strange vessel 
of incentive to watch credits closely | within 100 days — at their own risk! The rest is history. 


Why Aren't National Adver- The future of your concern is likewise contingent on selling 
tisers as Consistent as Local Mer- 


ial ee Gilat as, Cae ai ideas — ideas about goods or services. Selling them to Trojans 
blow hot and cold in their newspaper is easy, effective, economical. The Record Newspapers — Troy's 
advertising commitments, whereas the sole dailies —reach the more than 119,324 consumers within 
retailers, most of whom have ways of Troy's 3!/,-mile A.B.C. City Zone radius, thousands more in the 
checking returns and making their ad- retail trade area. At a single rate of 12c per line you get 


vertising pay out, maintain much more coverage of these impressionable, active buyers. Troy is New 
consistent schedules. Last year, for 


a it York State's lowest cost major market. 
example, retailers “pulled in” less than 
general business, while manufacturers 
spent less than in the panic years of 
1932-1933. . . . The Story of Pack- | MORNING — 
aged Beer is one of the most interest- | ' “Ss is 
ing in current marketing annals, for | ee RECORD ga 
the glass companies, spurred on by the =, Sie Fe ON ngavnity CM) sas 
great success of canned beer, redoubled | jqcurgents Nh guamams Force alle F\ MAP “Ue 
their sales and advertising efforts and a ee 
are selling more bottles than in the 
pre-can days. 


Much interest has always existed in | HE RECORD 
the question What Happens to Direct 


Mail? and also much misinformation. 


This study of the National Industrial NEWSPAPERS 
Advertisers Association is a good one 
dollar's worth. Get it from the asso- 


ciation at 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. 


EVENING 


J. A. VIGER ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Full Line Displayer: Roaring Springs Blank Book Co., Roaring Springs, Pa., now has on the road this trailer, 
the interior of which is fitted with specially designed panels in racks along each side for displaying the company’s 
printing line. Each panel contains a dozen sample books (about 600 items in all), which enables salesmen to 


show a full line of samples rather than a selected few. 
has been included in the trailer equipment. 


For entertainment of guests and prospects a small bar 
Trailer by Covered Wagon. 


The Ideal Sales Manager — As 


One Crack Salesman Sees Him 


(Continued from page 23) 


at just the proper intervals and in tune 
‘with buying trends. 

Diversify your attack by shifting 
from one kind of display to another, 
from window to counter ideas, from 
cardboard to metal and wood. And 
then ring in a couple of displays, use- 
ful to the dealer in the conduct of his 
business. That is a tonic for sales that 
even a salesman likes. 

Don’t peddle a successful deal too 
long and, when adopting an idea 
already in use, check on its life span 
in your field and prevent the loss of 
sales that come when a retailer says 
“Oh yeah, I've got three of those dis- 
plays that I haven’t even used yet.” 

You might also provide some small 
hand-out displays to catch the mer- 
chant who gives your men a “‘stocked” 
alibi. And if he really has the mer- 
chandise on hand, your effort to help 
him move it will be appreciated in the 
form of repeat business later on. 

V. Conduct your conference for the 
salesman. 

The true purpose of a conference is 
not to cram things into the mind of 
the salesman, but rather to liberate the 
nuggets of salesmanship already in 
there, to his benefit and that of his 
associates and superiors. 

There is no intent to disparage talks 
by the top executives and the detailed 
plans of the advertising and promo- 
tional departments. Trips through the 
factory provide material for use in the 
field as do moving picture sales and 


[46] 


skits. Even flashing lights and dram- 
atized presentations play their part in 
building up sales buoyancy. 

But what your men want are con- 
crete methods and arguments to help 
them write orders. And what better 
way to get them is there than to have 
the boys make up their own program? 

Get them into a round-table discus- 
sion and gather from each man, one 
idea at a time, all the selling argu- 
ments on each part of your new set-up. 
Record and codify them, so that with- 
in a day or so after they are back on 
their territories you can place in their 
hands a synopsis of sales arguments 
such as no one man could ever think 
of, much less produce. 

The best planned program has 
plenty of bugs in it. Let the men pro- 
vide the rebuttal material. They 
know the dealer objections and be- 
tween them they will always cook up 
the answer or some kind of an alibi. 
Too, it is possible that, if you tell your 
men to take their hair down, you may 
develop so many objections as to 
cause you to withdraw an idea. And 
maybe that would be good for the 
business. 

VI. Maintain personal contacts on 
the territory. 

A sales manager is an officer of the 
line, not of the staff. Valuable as his 
advice is in the formulation of sales 
policies and promotions, his real value 
to the business lies in his ability as a 
leader in the field.. Pep letters, super- 


visors and what not can never take the 
place of the executive who is ever 
ready to help his man clean out a ma- 
chine gun nest held by competition, 


to bolster the backbone of the young- 


ster out in the sticks, to help the slip- 
ping veteran get a grip on himself as 
he staggers on to the close of a bril- 
liant career. 

A bag of samples at his desk is an 
ever-present threat to the malingerers 
and an inspiration to his gang, who 
rate him as a darn good salesman. 

Getting out on the territory will 
help you brush up on field tactics and 
bring back your old acquaintance with 
the salesman’s argot. Have you for- 
gotten how to handle a “fish-eye” 
buyer? Can you wiggle out gracefully 
when a dealer has snared you in the 
“mouse-trap?”’ 

The selling ideas you pick up in the 
field will sparkle with verve because 
they are based on dealer needs and not 
on swivel-chair explorations, 

And like the mythological Antaeus, 
the recurring drafts of strength from 
your Mother Earth of selling will give 
you new-found courage in the white- 
heat of conference room battles. Only 
your own Herculean activities can shut 
off your wind pipe. 

If someone were to ask you what 
you believed to be the most important 
thing to cultivate in the men under 
your direction, you wouldn’t say 
“brains,” because money can buy 
them. It wouldn’t be productivity, for 
it is possible to goad a man into action. 

But the chances are it would be 
loyalty, that priceless ingredient of 
salesmanship. You've got to earn that 
and merit and deserve it. 

With it, you and your men will 
climb the heights. Without it, you are 
just another sales manager. 
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BOOKLETS DISPLAYS CUTOUTS 
FOLDERS POSTERS CARTONS 
CALENDARS CAR CARDS WRAPPERS 
ART PLATES BASKETS LABELS 
FESTOONS 
MERCHANDISERS 
PACKAGE INSERTS 
STATIONERY 
PRINTED CELLULOSE 


(in rolls and sheets) 


HOGRAPH CO. 


P.0.BOX 513 - BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER DETROIT 


Marketing Flashes 


Mail Order Catalog Shakes Straw from Its lai 
Fair and a Centennial to Give Trade a Hypo 


Philco ’Frigerator 

Philco Refrigerator Co., a subsid- 
iary of Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Co., has been formed to take over 
rights, patents, and plant of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.'s Conservador refrig- 
erator. 

Philco Radio & Television Corp., 
sales division of P. S. B., will act as 
sales agent for the refrigerators. Philco 
distributors view the addition to their 
line at a convention in Palm Beach 
February 16-19. 

W. Paul Jones, former executive 
V.p. of Fairbanks, Morse, is the new 
president of Philco Refrigerator. Un- 
der his direction new machinery and 
equipment is being installed at the In- 
dianapolis plant. 


Buckeye No Longer 

Sears, Roebuck’s Spring-Summer cat- 
alog has gone out to almost 7,000,000 
customers. Prices average 3.62% 
under those of a year ago, pages num- 
ber 1,138 compared to 1,088 for the 
previous book. 

Most notable improvement is in the 
type, illustrations, and layout. ‘Mail 
order advertising’ cannot now be a 
term of reproach. Almost half the 
book is in either rotogravure or color, 
and there is more emphasis on mer 
chandise for young people. Some of 
the models pictured are real sexy, 
b’ gosh. 

A new credit policy allows “ea 
payments’ on anything listed, pro 
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vided the order totals $10 or more. 
Previously only a restricted group of 
goods could be bought on time in 
amounts of at least $20. 


B & B Salesmakers 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, division of 
Kendall Co., has introduced a pair of 
store displays that induce a Jot of im- 
pulse buying. 

The first, for Blue-Jay corn plasters 
and other foot products, is a flat case, 
24 x 18 inches, with a depth of 214 
inches. It sits on the wrapping coun- 
ter of the drug store beside the cash 
register. The steel case has a glass 
top. Under the glass are two com- 
partments. In the front is an assort- 
ment of Blue-Jay products in a remov- 
able drawer. Another sliding drawer 
just behind may be used by the drug- 
gist for any seasonable items—cough 
drops, razor blades, laxatives, etc. 

All goods purchased are wrapped 
on the case. During the process, a 
customer's eyes, following the wrap- 
ping, cannot miss seeing the items in 
the glass-topped case. ‘The service 
drawer makes it easy to sugg<st and 
sell while making change.” Distribu- 
tion of the case is through wholesalers 
and jobbers. It is given free with a 
druggist’s purchase of a selection of 
Blue-Jay products. 

B & B’s other new device is an 
“island” display stand for surgical 
gauze, adhesive tape, etc. Built of 
steel tubing, its trays are stacked with 


wag. 
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jumbled merchandise. It measures 
42 x 31 x 25 inches. 

Free with a deal of $50 worth of 
goods, the display must be stocked for 
six months with B & B supplies on 
two-thirds of its space; it must have 
a favored traffic spot in the store. 
Otherwise, under an agreement which 
the druggist signs, he will surrender it. 
Signs with colored selling messages 
are furnished for the display. 


Mashed 


Ready-to-serve foods (which now 
include coffee, cookies, biscuits, cake) 
have been joined by mashed potatoes. 

Potato Corp. of Idaho, through 
Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, as 
distributor, announces in newspaper; 
“hot, creamy mashed potatoes. Just 
remove from package, mix with water 
or milk and butter. Season to taste. 
Heat, whip and serve.” 

Bowen mashed potato shreds are 
made from Idaho spuds. “In the mod- 
ern Bowen kitchens they are washed, 
peeled, and shredded for you.”’ Priced 
at 15 cents a package, they are being 
tested on a ‘‘cost only one cent to try” 
offer in the Middle West. 


lair—and Warmer 

“Over $2,000,000,000 will be spent 
this Spring and Summer by visitors to 
the N. Y. World’s Fair,’ Esquire esti- 
mates, “the largest trade hypodermic 
ever given.” 

The Chicago Fair, in 1933-4 (de- 
pression years) drew 38,626,000 per- 
sons, who paid $61,000,000 in admis 
sions. The average visitor stayed four 
days and spent $45 for hotel, meals, 
tips, transportation, and entertainment. 
Not included are sums spent for to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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At left, a page from Sears’ 1919 catalog; at right, a spread from the current issue. 
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Temperance Tip: 
from baggy eyes to baggy pants. 
* 


* x 


It's a short step 


What ever became of Pears’ Soap? 
So pure, as the ads used to say, that 
the hands of those who made it be- 
came soft and smooth, just from work- 
ing with the ingredients, there in the 
factory. 

* * * 

This maroon, translucent soap had 
another virtue. The new cake was 
concave. The piece in your soap-cup 
had become convex from use. You 
welded them, and did away with the 
sliver problem. (‘‘Hi-yo, Sliver,” as a 
fellow said on the radio recently.) 

a 

Sometimes I wonder if radio com- 
mercials Have to sound as though a 
floor-walker were reading a bedtime- 
story to a class of deaf-mutes. 

* * * 

I likewise wonder why Rube Gold- 
berg doesn’t work-up a side-line in 
book-ends and automobile radiator- 
ornaments, based on his nutty statuary. 

A comma is just a period in the 
tadpole stage, but it can make a differ- 
ence, as pointed out by Dick Dunne. 
He received an envelope marked “'In- 
side Dope.” Just for the fun of it, he 
inserted a comma and got the flippant: 
“Inside, Dope.” 

* * k 
Slogan for the Hanley shaver: “For 
Shear Ability.” 

x * * 

Ed Pope sends a slogan for cocktail- 
tidbits that promise to prod jaded 
appetites: “For the festive bored.” 
Ducking your brickbats, he recom- 
mends that the utilities quit cringing 
and announce boldly: “So watt?” 

* * & 


Some sadist left a copy of the 
Bermudian where 1 would be sure to 
find it, and a half-hour’s work went 
to pot while I read about that pelagic 
paradise of the South Atlantic. There 
was an attractive ad in that particular 
issue for the Greenbrier Hotel. I won- 
dered why a Bermudian would ever 
want to go anywhere, even to a beauty- 
spot like White Sulphur Springs. 


* * * 


Title for a typical Post story: 
Nearly Perfect Stranger.” 
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“The 


Belated congratulations to Variety, 
the bright star of show-business, on its 
33rd birthday. Minter of the pithy 
phrase, Variety expresses a quart of 
meaning in a pint of words. Its copy 
is so crisp that it crackles, for it is 
written as we lesser muggs would like 
to write . . . if we could! 

A comedian paid his respects thus, 
in paid space: “Variety is 33 years 
old! So what? The Bronx Zoo is 39 
years old. Grant's Tomb is 41 years 
old. The Aquarium is 42 years old. 
Ellis Island is 46 years old. The Statue 
of Liberty is 54 years old. The Brook- 
lyn Bridge is 55 years old. The Union 
League Club is 75 years old. Snug 
Harbor is 107 years old. A pen in 
the main post-office is 80 years old. A 
joke in Hellzapoppin is 460 years old. 
What has Variety got to brag about? 
Don’t ask Fred Allen.” 

* * * 

Another kind of writing a fellow 
likes to do, because it’s so uninhibited, 
is the kind the Country Gentleman 
used in its little book on the Pink Boll- 
worm. The cartoons, too, must have 
been fun to do. 

* * # 

A word in the preceding paragraph 
suggests my favorite fictional plot: 
The uninhabited isle and the unin- 
hibited girl. 

* *£ & 

Some executives never learn the dif- 
ference between handling a man . 
and man-handling. 

* * % 


JAIL—Noun and v.t. (cf. “‘gaol.’’) 
Formerly, a place where criminals were 
kept for the full duration of sentence. 
More recently, a home for transients. 
(See “Parole Board.”’) 

* *k * 

Breezy headline by New York’s 

Beekman Tower: “Air Apparent.” 
* * * 

I doubt that the love-starved nymph- 
omaniacs who write burning letters to 
their favorite radio-stars know that we 
hard-boiled agency-men get first crack 
at them. The letters, I mean. 

e 6 6 

Object Lesson: At the Philadelphia 
National Bank, in full view of the de- 
positors, there is a glass case in which 
reposes a silver cup, the “permanent 


award” of the Bank Guard Revolver 
League. Under that is a big Colt 
6-shooter of the Wm. S. Hart variety, 
with six silver bullets in a neat row. 
A nice way of saying that the bank’s 
guards are dead shots, in case you were 
thinking of starting anything. 
* * % 

An end-card on the local rattler said: 
“Only in the Inguirer do you get these 
famous writers.’ The first name on 
the list was “Thompson.” Looking 
closer, | found that it said ‘Dorothy’ 
in small type. Well, she’s pretty good, 
100. 

: + 2 

Nice headline by Servel, the silent 
refrigerator, actuated by a pencil-thin 
finger of flame: ‘No noise is good 
news!”’ 

* * ok 

Dave Cathcart thinks a girl in 
trousers has about as much sex-appeal 
as a man in a skirt. She would seem 
more passionate if her breath came in 
short pants, Dave. 

; * ok 

Beau Beals supplies a cute twist: 

“Honi soit qui sani flush.’’ 
“* & 

One of H. T. Webster's widely syn- 
dicated cartoons told how to get to 
your bridge-game on time “these cold 
days.’ Seated before two mikes was 
an excellent likeness of Sunoco’s 
Lowell Thomas, who was saying: “Fill 
up with quick-starting green Exploso, 
the gas with pep, vim, and vigor.” 
Sunoco should send ‘‘Webby” a check. 

* * * 

Received: From P. C. Miller, exec. 
v.-p. of Albert Miller & Co., car-lot 
potato distributors, one sack of Idahos 
in exchange for a slogan. Thanks, 
Mr. Miller. I feel like a country- 
newspaper editor. 

A noon-day crowd milled on sedate 
Chestnut Street, across from Wana- 
maker’s, and a prowl-car hove-to, to 
see what the excitement was all about. 
Believe it or not, a well-dressed young 
woman had a six-foot snake on a red 
leash, just out for a stroll. The cop 
and she were arguing about “‘disturb- 
ing the peace,” and I felt it was time 
to get back to the office. 

* x * 


With a pun to end puns, Andy Tal- 
bot says Bob Hope could come on the 
air for Pepsodent, saying: “Irium 
again, Folks!” 

* * * 

We've had love at first “‘flight’’ and 
love at first “bite.” How about this 
for Philip Morris cigarettes?—'Love 
at first light.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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IN DRUG SALES EVERY WEE K 


Not a Midas... but a business man who 
knows how to make money for himself... 
and for you! That's the retail druggist 
“within the Golden Horseshoe” . . . close to 
five thousand of them within this area blan- 
keted by WJR and WGAR. 

Drug store cash registers in this well-to-do 
spending territory ring up two million dollars 
in sales every week, over a hundred million 


THE GREAT STATIONS 


Wd: 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


Dalwce 
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in a single year .. . a total business greater 
than the combined drug sales of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis! 
Many are the methods for capturing this 
golden market. Quickest, most economical 
and effective of all is the telling of your story 
over the ‘‘Great Stations of the Great Lakes”’ 
. . .WGAR and WJR which give more 


listeners, more buyers per dollar invested. 


GREAT LAKES 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Chelan 


BASIC STATIONS ... COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM * EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC., NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
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CBS... 


p° who live over here consume more 


cabbage than caviar; enjoy cartoons more 


than Corots. Steamship companies, art dealers, and 


couturiers would starve on their patronage... .and 


most other industries would swiftly starve without it. 


" : a ‘yp 
A % 
© 


They may not be as “fastidious” as the other side, but they 


use many times as much soap. They may not know the mean- 


ing of the word gourmet but they eat much more (and many 
more) branded food products. They may never have seen a Daimler 


or Dusenberg but they own and drive millions more automobiles! 


In short, they speak “another language,” read other publications, 


enjoy different things than the people on the other side — with one 
exception. Repeated research shows that 94% of them own radios, 
of which 79% are in use on an average of 5.2 hours daily. . . tuned 
to radio programs that hop over railroad tracks, into the home, as 


easily as they soar over city and county and state lines. 


NOTE ON THE NETWORKS: More of the country’s largest ad- 
vertisers choose COLUMBIA— as the fastest “right-of way” 
to the nation—than any other network. These shrewd 
judges of advertising facilities have favored the 
world's largest network consistently since 1934! 


Both Sides 


po who live on this side of the tracks know how to pronounce 
hors d'oeuvres and where to buy le dernier cri. They hold most 
of the country’s diplomas and passports, hire most of its chauffeurs 


and maids, wear most of its ermine and pearls. They sit in air- 


conditioned offices ... prefer Veuve Cliquot to “Red Ink’... Fortune 
to “funnies” and Bergdorf-Goodman’'s to “bargain basements.” They're 


known, familiarly, as “the people other people follow.” 


They are a rich and special market for cigarettes and soaps, tires 
and toothpastes ...the products “everybody” buys. They are the 


only market for products made for their exclusive use and pleasure. 


But one thing they share equally with the rest of the country. 
Repeated research shows that 98% of them own radios; 
that 78% listen every day, on an average of 4.8 
hours, and respond to the same programs... the 
same news and music and comedy and drama 


. . . that appeal to the rest of the nation. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST NETWORK 


“Good morning, Madam! I have come to ease your daily cares!” 


What Better Sales Training Has 
Done for the Milk Industry 


Systematic program involving manuals, meetings and films, 


sponsored by the International Association of Milk Dealers, 


produces measurable sales increases for members. 


SK the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, Chicago, 
if sales training pays, and the 
answer will undoubtedly be a 

loud assent. As evidence the Associa- 
tion will point out concrete figures, 
derived from a check made last Spring, 
to prove that the sales of milk dealers 
using its sales training course are 
noticeably ahead of the sales of com- 
parable non-users. 

Further, it will explain that the ini- 
tial training material of the course— 
manuals, meeting guides, etc.—proved 
so great an asset in the hands of milk 
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route salesmen and supervisors that a 
series of six sound slide films has been 
produced as follow-up material. Fol- 
lowing closely the subject matter con- 
tained in the manuals, these films were 
designed to dramatize the selling 
points which the route men had previ- 
ously learned. 

The Association offers its training 
program to the 490 milk companies 
which make up its membership. When 
the program was launched about a year 
ago, study material consisted of two 
manuals, ‘The Balanced Job of Route 
Supervision” and ‘The Balanced Job 


of Route Salesmanship” (to be re- 
ferred to hereafter as ‘The Balanced 
Job’). Chief idea behind these man- 
uals, which were prepared by Trade- 
Ways, Inc., New York, and printed 
and distributed to subscribing members 
by the Association, was that there are 
two sides to this business of selling 
milk; that it, like all other selling, is 
an all-’round, “balanced” job; and that 
no one method alone of selling will 
bring the best results in route sales. 
In the preparation of the manuals it 
was found that men who sell milk on 
the route differ in one point particu- 
larly from other salesmen. Most 
routemen, of which there are approxi- 
mately 30,000 among the companies 
belonging to the Association, are in 
actual contact with their customers for 
only about two hours a day. They de- 
liver at night, or early in the morning, 
go home to breakfast, and then spend 
two or two and a half hours in calling 
on some of their customers to collect 
the weekly bill or sell them other dairy 
products, or in soliciting mew cus- 


tomers. That’s the only time they do | 


any actual selling. 


Effects Are Cumulative 


“The Balanced Job” was prepared 
to give these route men some practical 
ideas about selling that would enable 
them to utilize their limited contact 
time to the best advantage. To date, 
5,000 copies of the manuals have been 
sold. As for the results that their use 
has brought, the Association last 
Spring released these figures, based on 
actual reports of sales by member 
dealers, which speak for themselves: 

Sales of all companies using the 
training course for December, 1937, 
were 9.5% above the previous Decem- 
ber, in spite of the fact that the indus- 
try’s total sales were off 1.7%. 

A breakdown of results as applied 
to various companies, averaged for that 
month, showed sales trends as follows: 
Non-users of the sales training, of 

similar size and location, suffered a 

loss of 0.8%. 

Companies which had used “The Bal- 
anced Job” for from one to two 
months showed a gain in total sales 
of 2%. 

Companies which had used it three 
months, a gain of 6%. 

Companies which had used it four to 
five months, a gain of 9%. 

Companies which had used it from six 
to seven months, a gain of 16%. 
Gains of users over non-users, over 

a five-month period, showed up in this 

light: First month, 2.9%; second 

month, 7.5%; third month, 9.5%; 

fourth month, 9.9% and fifth month, 

15.4%. These figures are based on 

the average daily sales in the last 
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THE OREGONIAN...THE THREE-MARKET NEWSPAPER! 


BAny INTELLIGENT SURVEY of the 
Oregon Market reveals this vital selling and advertising fact. 


The COMPLETE OREGON MARKET embraces three 
natural subdivisions, each of which is necessary to a 
thorough, profitable selling job. 


There is Portland, which delivers 35% of the market’s 
total retail sales. There is the Suburban Market—the area 
within a 100-mile radius of Portland—which delivers 33%. 
And then there is the Upstate Market, which embraces the 
rest of the state and a group of Southern Washington coun- 
ties. Upstate buys other 32% of the market’s total purchases. 

Only by dominant coverage of all three subdivisions can 
you hope to sell the entire market. 


Only The Oregonian gives such dominant coverage. Its 
circulation traces a close parallel with the retail sales curve— 
43% is in Portland; 43% in the 100-mile radius; 14% in 
the Upstate market. Get those three fat ears—use The 
Oregonian to completely sell the market. 


OREGONIAN LEADERSHIP INCREASES! 


Publishers’ statements for 6 months period ending Sept. 30, 
1938, show Portland newspaper circulations as follows: 


DAILY SUNDAY 
The Oregonian . .111,451 The Oregonian . 147,450 
The Journal . . .101,018 TheJournal .. 107,703 
News-Telegram . 55,951 


The Oregonian leads by 10,433 daily, and by 39,747 Sunday. 


HE OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


a = VERREE & CONKLIN J} 285 Madison Ave., New York 333 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 
=~ @& om National Representatives | 321 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 5 Third Street, San Francisco 
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month before the campaign started. 
Encouraged by the success which 
these figures evidenced, the Associa- 
tion then decided to pump some new 
blood into its study material. The idea 
| of the sound slide films was hit upon 
| as a means of dramatizing the points 
| previously learned from the manuals 
and hammering them home for a sec- 
ond time. Produced by Brobuck, Inc., 
the films were cast with professional 
actors and written by professional 
script writers. They were released one 
each month and sold to subscribing 
members, just as had been done with 
the manuals. 


Meeting Guide Amplifies Films 


First film of the series, entitled 
| “Collection Time Is Selling Time,” 
HOTEL ASTOR: NEW YORK | went out in April. As its name im- 

MARCH 7-10,1939 | plies, it dealt with the idea that when 
| 


Se 7 a route man is collecting he should 

eC | take advantage of his call to sell other 

he j dairy products. Then followed “Know 

inl)? | ’Em and Hold ’Em,” based on the 

Pp v4 . manual point that friendly contacts 
E. KL MG 


hold customers: “See ’Em and Sell 
Lys 'Em,” the more people and prospects 
wposlion 7 


called upon, the more new customers; 
“Bring Em Back to Life,’ how to re- 
gain ‘quits’; “Follow Up the Hot 
Ones,” getting new customers by learn- 


THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


private bath, circulating ice water, modern and com- 


p/ fortable furnishings. Many rooms air-conditioned. 


Five restaurants. Rates from only $3.50 single. 


f 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 11 WEST 42ND STREET 
Thomas J. Rice, Manager 
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ing inside facts about the family; 
and “Stumbling Blocks or Stepping 
Stones,” lessons in the adroit na “es 
of complaints to make friends. 

These films were backed up with a 
small ‘Meeting Guide,” in mimeo- 
graph form, neatly bound in a loose- 
leaf folder. This guide contained ex- 
planation on how to use each slide 
film, on how to organize meetings at- 
tended by route men and remarks to 
be made by the leader of the meeting, 
plus questions to be aimed at indi- 
vidual route men after the showing. 

Since both the pictures and ques 
tions tied in sharply with the subject 
material in the manual, in the discus- 
sions which followed showings of the 
films references were made to sections 
of the manual pertinent to points 
brought out in the picture 

To illustrate the technique employed 
in the sound films, one of them uses 
a ‘ghost voice.” This voice carries on 
a pointed patter as the route man 
travels his route. The voice informs 
him of errors he is making, chides him 
from time to time, suggests and ad- 
monishes. The driver is much per- 
turbed until, finally, he discovers that 
the “ghost” speaking is his horse. 
“Oh, just horse sense,” he observes. 


Dream with a Purpose 


In another, a driver—his day’s work 
done—falls asleep over his desk. The 
voice gives him a sound lecture and 
shows him what he has done or failed 
to do that day, and how he might have 
used the lessons in the manual to make 
more and better sales.. It’s a rather 
bad dream but when he wakes up and 
finds that it was his inner conscience 
working, he resolves to be a better and 
wiser man. 

After each meeting the group leader 
is asked to fill in a blank form which 
gives a check on the attendance at the 
meeting, how long it lasted, the inter- 
est shown, whether questions were 
asked, and other points that could be 
used in evaluating the session. Blank 
space is left for special ideas brought 
out in the discussions and for sugges- 
tions or new methods of procedure. 
When a meeting brings out any fact 
of general information it is used in 
later bulletins going to all manual and 
film users. 

The sound films have been used by 
dairy companies ranging widely in size 
of operations. Some that have em- 
ployed them operate as few as eight or 
ten route men; others, big companies, 
may have a thousand or more men. 

In preparing the film Brobuck’s pro- 
fessional script writers cooperated with 
a committee made up of executives 
and members of the association. The 
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latter checked over the copy and pic- 
ture directions. The group met a 
number of times and gave much close- 
up information to the script men. 

Especially active in the preparation 
of the films were Gerald Meeker, Mc- 
Donald Dairy Co., Flint, Mich.; T. 
Kline Hamilton, Diamond Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. J. Lar- 
son, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; W. 
A. Jimison, Borden-Weiland, Chicago, 
and Allen S. French, French-Bauer, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 

Comments of some of the users of 
the slide film: 

V. Baker, general manager, Meado- 
lake Milk Products Co., Sherman, Tex. 
—‘“Our milk business has shown a 
steady increase right through the Sum- 
mer . . . when we usually expect a 
slump. We think this is due largely 
to the training and renewed interest 
our drivers are receiving from the 
films.” 

R. J. Whiteley, sales manager, 
Crown Dairy Co., Pasadena, Calif.— 
“The reaction in sales is almost unbe- 
lievable. One of our salesmen on 
Cheese Day, remembering the sugges- 
tions, before noon had to call in for 
ten extra cartons of cheese and six of 
buttermilk.” 

E. R. Albright, office manager, Ban- 
quet Ice Cream & Milk Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—‘‘One route was increased 
32 units per day and has held the gain 
for three weeks. This one instance is 
well worth the investment in projector 
and films.” 

Frank J. Rennie, Jr., president, Vir- 
ginia Dairy Co., Richmond, Va.—"We 
have definitely traced extra _ sales 
amounting to 50 units daily to the 
showing of these films.”’ 

Many dairy companies using the 
films already owned projectors, but 
where this was not the case, the Asso- 
ciation supplied order blanks for the 
purchase of Illustravox, Jr. 


GE Appliance Road Show Will 
Play in 50 Key Cities 


General Electric Co. is sending two 
troupes on a tour of 50 key cities to 
carry ‘the most strikingly original 
presentation of its kind ever assem- 
bled” to its home appliance distribut- 
ing organization. Dealer problems and 
sales opportunities for the “electrical 
appliance industry as a whole, not just 
ourselves” are depicted by professional 
actors (members of ..ctors Equity) 
and in a sound movie. ‘The stage is 
43 by 22 feet, 22 feet deep. A. L. 
Scaife and Roy Johnson, ad and sales 
promotion managers of the specialty 
and household appliance divisions, di- 
rected the production. 
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It’s the new, enclosed Edi- 
phone for your desk. A beauty to 
look at! Compact as a box of 
candy! This complete Ediphone 
takes up less desk space than a 
sheet of regular 844"x 11” busi- 
ness paper. Think of that! It’s 
another achievement of the 
“‘house of miracles’’— the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. 

And it’s a cinch 


wees 


dison’s 
‘x I miraele. 


only half the advantage of this 
new time-saver. Memos, notes, 
dates, instructions, ideas are re- 
corded as you think of them. 
Details disappear like magic. 

Your mind is left free and 
clear for the real business prob- 
lems. Try one on your desk for 
a day or two. 

For all data, phone the Edi- 
phone (your city) 
or write Dept. 52, 


to use—easy as the 
telephone. You'll 
get out letters in 
20% to 50% less 
time. But that’s 


Completely enclosed . . . 


SAY IT TO THE 


Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc.. W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 


handsome . . . dust-proof 


diph 
EDISONHMVOICEWRITER 
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Keystone Photo 


4 


Be calm, fair, prompt and 
gracious in handling com- 
plaints. Try to understand 
the customer’s point of view. 
If you must shout to relieve 
your feelings, do it out the 
window, not into your Dic- 


taphone. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


lf You Would Hold Your Customer 
—Hold Your Temper! 


ONCE heard of a young chap 

who wrote such elegant adjust- 

ment letters that he had actually 

been known to ball up an order 
purposely in order to demonstrate his 
subtle skill. I don’t recall the lad’s 
name. Seems to me it began with an 
L, but I’m reasonably certain it wasn’t 
Legion. 

There aren't many of us who excel 
in the art of making adjustments by 
mail, but this idea of deliberately in- 
viting complaints on occasion is pos- 
sibly not as fantastic as it might ap- 
pear at first glance. There are few 
things that cement good will more 
firmly than the friendly, sympathetic 
and adequate handling of a complaint. 
More than once, the right letter in 
such a situation has resulted in con- 
verting a cold customer into a warm 
friend. It’s too bad we do not more 
frequently realize that a complaint is 
an opportunity. 

We give more than passing interest 
to inquiries, and glance eagerly at or- 
ders. But when it comes to complaints 
—well, that’s another story. One good, 
hearty complaint can take all of the 
joy out of a whole morning. That's 
because we see only the negative side. 
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A complaint is a “'kick’’—and a “kick” 
is something to be shunned, dreaded 
and greatly deplored. That, at least, is 
the usual way of reasoning it out. 
But the truth is that these “kicks” 
are not without value. The complaint 
letter, properly handled, may well 
prove the most valuable missive in the 
morning mail. Even while saying this, 
I feel constrained to add that my sym- 
pathy goes out to the man who has to 
handle complaint letters in any or- 
ganization. He must have the patience 
of Job, the wisdom of Solomon and 
the resilient hide of a Fourth Ward 
political boss. Yet there is nothing 
that brings you quite so close to a dis- 
tant customer as a really violent com- 
plaint letter. The stronger it is, the 
better will be your chance for putting 
future relations on a firm foundation. 
Let’s take a hypothetical case and 
see if we can prove our point. Per- 
haps you have been doing business 
with a man for five years without really 
coming to know much about him. 
Sometimes he trades with you, and 
sometimes with a competitor. It 
doesn’t seem to make much difference 
to him. Once in awhile you get a 
printed order form from the com- 


pany signed with the initials “J.L.S.” 
You don’t even know who “J.L.S.”’ is! 

And then one day something hap- 
pens. Maybe your shipping clerk 
makes a bone-headed play and sends 
“J.L.S.” four dozen No. 3 instead of 
the three dozen No. 4 that his order 
plainly calls for. Anyway, your cus- 
tomer lets you know about it in no 
uncertain terms. He writes a com- 
plaint letter telling you what he thinks 
of you, and why he thinks it. Instead 
of those inoffensive initials he signs 
his name, boldly and bluntly. 

Well, at long last you have become 
acquainted with your man. You know 
those initials stand for a definite per- 
sonality. Now, the next move is yours. 
You can weld that customer to you 
and your firm tighter than bark to a 
tree—or you can lose his entire busi- 
ness with neatness and dispatch. It’s 
all in the way you handle the com- 
plaint letter. 

Which naturally leads us to the 
question of how a complaint letter 
should be handled. Manifestly, we 
can’t lay down any hard and fast rules, 
because no two complaint letters are 
alike. Letters are written expressions 
of individuality. They must be han- 
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~ RURAL ADVERTISING 


DOES NOT HAVE 


10 BE COSTLY 


3277 country weeklies make up the combined 
Western Newspaper Union lists. 


Each of these newspapers serves an entire rural 
market . . . reaching just about every income- 
earning family in town. . . and every buying 


family on the farms contiguous to the town. 


Thus these 3277 local weeklies, providing 
intensive coverage of some 3,000 rural markets, 
will enable you to build rural sales in the surest, 
quickest way... by lining up whole communities 
of consumers at one time. 


That way you also are sure to gain the con- 
fidence and good-will of your rural dealers. For 
if you would convince your rural retailers that 
you are helping them make sales, the way to do 
it is to make unmistakably plain that you are 
reaching their customers. 


And their customers, your rural dealers know, 
read the local weekly newspaper. 


You can use Western Newspaper Union’s 
3277 country weeklies as a nationwide unit... 
or in 30 sectional groups. 


No other single national publication offers 
even a measure of this flexibility. Flexibility 
that enables you to coincide your rural advertis- 
ing with given sales, seasonal, territorial, climatic 
conditions — and budgetary considerations. 


No other rural medium offers you so much. 
Few cost much less: For Western Newspaper 
Union rates are well within the bounds of 


national publication standards. 


Ask us to suggest how Western Newspaper 
Union can promote your rural sales...at a profit. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York . .. 210 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 
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dled differently, just as human beings 
require different treatment. Regardless 
of the circumstances, every complaint 
should, of course, be given prompt 
and courteous consideration. When I 
refer to courtesy I don’t mean mere 
politeness—surface civility manifested 
in empty, meaningless phrases. Cour- 
tesy denotes a sincere interest in the 
writer and his problem. At the same 
time don't be too gushingly apologetic 
in acknowledging your mistakes. No 
one has much respect for a worm. 

In a good many cases of simple ad- 
justments you will be able to follow 
this one, two, three order: 

First: Tell what you are doing to 
correct the error. That is the one point 
on which your customer is most con- 
cerned. 

Second: If there is a logical explana- 
tion of the error, in justice to your 
organization, make it. But see that it 
is merely an explanation, not an alibi. 

Third: Express regret briefly, sin- 
cerely, but not too profusely. 


A Simple, Effective Letter 


Here is an example of a letter writ- 
ten according to this pattern: 


Dear Mr. 


We are sending today, by prepaid 
parcel post, a new model X-23 to re- 
place the defective one mentioned in your 
letter of October 16th. Will you please 


return the defective model by collect ex- 
press ? 

This slip-up is particularly humiliat- 
ing to us because our Inspection Depart- 
ment has been trying to maintain a 
perfect record. There doesn’t appear to 
be any logical explanation of this care- 
lessness, and we have no alibi to offer. 
It's just one of those things that couldn’t 
happen—but did. And, of course, it had 
to happen to a good customer like you! 

We know just how exasperating these 
errors can be. I hope the shipment go- 
ing out today will reach you without 
delay. 


Sincerely, 


Obviously, all complaints are not so 
easily disposed of as this rather com- 
monplace situation might indicate. A 
aad rule to follow is this: Hold your 
temper if you want to hold your cus- 
tomer. Cultivate the art of sitting 
down and quietly and calmly consider- 
ing the other fellow’s side of it. May- 
be he’s all wrong. His perspective is 
twisted out of shape; he is not seeing 
things as clearly as he should. In 
that case it’s up to you to get him 
back on the right track—to make him 
accept your viewpoint. And it’s by 
no means an easy undertaking. 

Certainly you can’t grant all of the 
cock-eyed requests that disgruntled 
customers may make. But you can at 
least show a friendly, cooperative spirit 
and try to show why the request is 
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out of line. Here's a case skillfully 
handled by Walter Belinky, of Conti- 
nental Coffee Co.: 


Dear Mr. — : 
Our Texas representative, Mr. John- 
son, writes me with a feeling of genuine 
apprehension that you have requested a 
special discount of 10% on the price of 
your coffee, and that unless we grant 
this discount you will be obliged to dis- 
continue doing business with us. 

I sincerely hope you do not mean that, 
because, if you do, it would be merely 
penalizing us for trying to do business 
in an honest and thoroughly reliable 
manner. 

It has always been our policy to estab- 
lish prices that would be fair and square 
and that would allow for a reasonable 
margin of profit. We have also made 
it a point to maintain uniform prices 
on our various blends so that every cus- 
tomer might receive equal consideration. 
We have tried particularly to avoid the 
practice of charging one customer one 
price for a specific blend, and another 
customer a different price for the same 
blend. This is the chief reason why 
we have adopted the plan of identifying 
each of our blends by the blend name 
printed clearly on each package, and by 
using a distinctive bag in each case. 
This absolutely guarantees to you that 
you are getting the blend you are paying 
for. Thus, if you are buying our Popu- 
lar blend, and paying 24 cents for it, 
you know definitely that every customer 
buying this same blend is paying exactly 
the same price. To my knowledge there 
isn’t any other company in this business 
that identifies its blends in the same 
fashion, or that provides the same, abso- 
lute assurance of strict uniformity both 
as to auality and to price. A 

All this is mighty important. It guar- 
antees to you that the company you buy 
from does not discriminate against you. 
It guarantees that you get fair treatment 
at all times. Above all, it guarantees 
that the price you pay for your coffee 
is no higher than the price other cus- 
tomers pay for the same blend. 

Your business is very important to us. 
We value it highly. There isn’t any rea- 
sonable thing we wouldn’t do to hold it. 
But I cannot help feeling that the only 
way in which any business relationship 
can proceed on satisfactory lines, is by 
playing fair with all customers. What 
would you really think of us if we 
granted you a special discount while we 
proceeded to ignore other customers 
simply because they did not ask for this 
discount? Wouldn’t you feel that if we 
were so ready to discriminate against 
other customers, we might some day 
be just as ready to discriminate against 
you? . ‘ 


Appeal to Sportsmanship 


One thing I have learned in making 
adjustments is that when you find your- 
self in a tight spot you will fare far 
better by putting all your cards on the 
table, face up, and leaving it to the 
customer's sense of fair play to make 
an adjustment. In effect, we say 
“You're right, Mister, and we’re 
wrong. We shouldn’t ought to have 
did it. Now, what can we do to make 
amends?” 


A customer, in the role of judge and 
jury, will nearly always do better for 
you than you could hope to do by try- 
ing to extricate yourself. I learned that 
lesson a good many years ago when I 
was head of the Dealers Service De- 
partment of The Palmolive Co. A too 
slick salesman suddenly went haywire. 
On the strength of a wild promise to 
build some sort of fantastic store dis- 
play he loaded about 20 druggists with 
enough soap to last them until the 
early dawn of the millennium. When 
the complaints began to come in we 
promptly separated the ambitious lad 
from our payroll. But the damage was 
done. Dealers were clamoring for us 
to make good on an impossible prom- 
ise, 


Handling Crackpot Complaints 


Well, we decided our only chance 
lay in a program of frankness. We 
told the merchants exactly what had 
happened, and asked them to tell us 
what to do about it. Result: By 
granting a little extra dating and some 
slight concessions here and there, we 
cleared up every case without taking 
back a single bar of soap. Any other 
approach would inevitably have re- 
sulted in an avalanche of ‘returned 
merchandise. 

One of the tenets of business, of 
course, is that no matter how wildly 
unreasonable a complaint may be, it is 
deserving of serious consideration. 
Like all excellent maxims, however, 
this rule may conceivably be broken 
upon occasion. There is the case of 
the Eastern gentleman who, last year, 
bought a sporty new car. At the time 
of acquisition a salesman assured the 
purchaser that his car would do be- 
tween 85 and 90 miles an hour. After 
delivery, the gentleman became curi- 
ous; stepped with heavy tread upon 
the accelerator. Result: A maximum 
of 84 miles. 

Down sat the gentleman and dis- 
patched a note to the manufacturer. 
He repeated the claims made by the 
representative, then sorrowfully re- 
lated his own experience. Then, hav- 
ing presented his case, he paused for a 
reply. 

In due time it came—a letter signed 
by a high official of the company. It 
read: ‘Don’t be a damned fool and 
try to break your neck. Yours truly.” 

We shudder to think what might 
have happened if some serious-minded 
correspondent in the office had tried 
to handle that complaint literally. 

The complaining customer, we un- 
derstand, carries the letter with him 
and shows it in great glee to everyone 
he meets. When you can get that re- 
sponse on a complaint you’re getting 
some place! 
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New York School 

Trains Youths for 

Storekeeping Careers 
(Continued from page 26) 


day inherit. That boy wants to be a 
grocer; he works for one now, after 
school and on Saturdays.” About 80% 
of the students are boys. Most of the 
girls want to work in (or to run) tea- 
rooms or cafeterias. 

Cleanliness is the watchword of the 
entire school, which provides uniforms 
for all pupils. They are expected to 
keep their uniforms freshly laundered, 
and everyone must take a shower every 
day. The reason, according to an in- 
structor: “If they learn to be clean 
in person, they will also be clean in 
methods of handling food.” 

The model grocery store carries 
5,000 items, which are actually sold, so 
that students receive training in store 
operation. Displays are rearranged 
frequently, to provide practice for 
everyone. Fancy goods are in the 
front, staples at the rear, the idea being 
to get the customer to go to the rear. 
The principle of related selling was 
being used when SM’s reporter called. 
One window featured several types of 
Pillsbury flour, Spry, Bisquick, and 
Royal Baking Powder. The other, 
somewhat more festive, had for its 
centerpiece a huge National Biscuit Co. 
fruit cake—cover off the box for appe- 
tite appeal, with grape juice and Hoff- 
man beverages. ‘‘Watch our specials,” 
advised a sign on the door. The tem- 
porary “manager,” a student, was on 
that day telephoning his first order to 
a wholesale grocery house; eavesdrop- 
ping, we observed that he carried it off 
like an old hand at buying. 


Partly Government Financed 


The butcher shop has attracted much 
favorable attention. Manufacturers 
have been generous in furnishing its 
equipment. Students learn how to ar- 
range meat attractively on a tray; to 
cut it with a minimum of waste; to 
recognize various cuts; to handle a 
carcass (there’s a knack to carrying a 
lamb, for instance), and how to care 
for their tools. Complete carcasses are 
brought to the school, so that instruc- 
tion may be given in carving. 

The school is financed jointly by the 
Board of Education, which contributed 
$115,000; the Government, which 
contributed $200,000*; and industry, 
which contributed $30,000 worth of 
equipment. 


*See “Can Training Schools Cut Down 
Retail Store Failures?’’ in Aug. 15, 1937, 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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THANKS A MILLION! 


In Fact, It's Over Six Million !* 


® The eight Booth Michigan Newspapers wish to express 
their thanks to agencies and advertisers for the six million 
and more lines of national advertising copy which ap- 
peared in Booth papers during 1938. 


This is surely an impressive figure, greater than that of 
many leading metropolitan markets, and is evidence of the 
widely recognized importance of the Booth market. 


And now there is an important added reason for special 
consideration of this market, because of a new dealer 
cooperative plan which provides continuous, intensive, 
personal dealer contact and cooperation in the sale of 
advertised brands. 


Complete information on the Booth Michigan Market and 
on the new Dealer Cooperative Plan, may be obtained 
from I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


( 
BOOTH “vio NEWSPAPERS 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Ann Arbor News 


Bay City Times 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 


* 


* No liquor advertising 
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In Our One~-Hundredth Year 


NOW . . . More than 
100.000 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


The BEACON JOURNAL, 
on Monday, January 30, 1939 
reached an all-time high in 
circulation, passing the 100.- 
blanket 


coverage in the alert, free- 


000 mark, giving 


spending Akron market. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 
Represented by 
Brooks & 


1339 


Story, Finley 
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TIP: 
named the 
or third best sales territory during 1938. 


Authentic DUN’S REVIEW often 


Nebraska-lowa area as second 


Now, BROOKMIRE CORPORATION 
business-forecasters see an _ additional 
% or more gain for the Nebraska-south- 
western Iowa Market during the first 
half of 1939. Meet increased consumer 
income with heavier sales and advertis- 
ing effort. 


Why More National |p 
|Advertisers are’A” 
Scheduling 


the S 


Beat! CNN 
¢ ANN a‘ t v0 
pF Daas ave 


sh iss At a alae 


The rich Nebraska-southwestern lowa 
Market offers Sales Managers an unusual 
sales opportunity — an annual effective 
buying income of three-quarters of a 
BILLION dollars — 23,000 easy-to-sell 
and cooperative retailers—ONE low-cost 
but dominant advertising medium. 


One newspaper — The Omaha World- 
Herald — is read by 70% of this mar- 
ket’s nearly a million (955,909) city 
dwellers and consumers, who live in the 
307 largest Nebraska and southwestern 
Iowa cities. One newspaper moves goods 
in 307 cities — at one low advertising 
cost. 


Typical of the Nebraska-southwestern 
lowa Market’s 307 largest cities is North 
Platte, Nebraska. Annual retail sales, 
$7,500,000. Population, 12,061. World- 
Herald daily coverage 58%. Sunday cov- 
erage 73%. 


* Sales Management—Effective Buying Income. 
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World-Herald 


Natn'l Advertising Reps: 
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O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Agencies and Artists Agree 
Radio actors, singers and announcers who 
participated in commercial network broad- 
casts last Sunday, February 12, were work- 
ing under the new Code of Fair Practice 
signed earlier in the week by the Com- 
mittee of Advertisers, representing the 
agencies, and the American Federation of 
Radio Artists. On that day the agreement 


| which the two sides had made, after nearly 


32 hours of continuous negotiations, went 
into effect, thus silencing the threatened 
radio artists’ strike which would have seri- 


| ously crippled commercial broadcasting and 


thrown an estimated 20,000 radio perform- 
ers out of work. 

Although the agency committee was op- 
posed to recognizing AFRA as the sole bar- 
gaining agent (presumably because many 
sponsors have open-shop labor policies and 
felt that recognition of the radio union 
would have been inconsistent) and claimed 
that the union’s minimum wage demands 
were “commercially impossible,” AFRA 
won most of its demands. Chief point of 
contention had been over wages to be paid 
for rehearsal time, AFRA demanding six 
dollars an hour for the first hour of re- 
hearsal and rehearsals after the first hour 
to be computed and paid for in half-hour 
periods at the rate of three dollars a half- 
hour, or part thereof. The Code of Fair 
Practice established AFRA’s proposed re- 
hearsal rate. 

The basic pay, outlined by AFRA and 
met by the agencies, of $15 for a 15-minute 
program, $25 for a half-hour show and $30 
for an hour's broadcast, represented only a 
small increase over the basic rate which 
advertisers had paid radio artists before the 


agreement, it was said. The agreement 
also set rebroadcast fees, recording fees and 
rates for dramatized commercials. 

In return, AFRA agreed to keep its ranks 
open to all entertainers entering the radio 
field, and to use on commercial programs 
only performers who are members in good 
standing of AFRA, or become such mem- 
bers before their appearance on a broad- 
cast. 

Included on the Committee for Adver- 
tisers, which was formed at the request of a 
group of national advertisers who place 
more than 70% of the total business car- 
ried by national networks, were: Chet 
LaRoche, president, 
chairman; J. G. Sample, president, Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert; John U. Reber, vice- 
president and director of radio, J. Walter 
Thompson; Chester B. Bowles, chairman, 
Benton & Bowles; W. B. Ruthrauff, vice- 
president, Ruthrauff & Ryan; Leonard T. 
Bush, vice-president, Compton Advertising, 
and Don Francisco, president, Lord & 
Thomas. 


Ad Fashions on Parade 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco, 
last month put its collecting experts to 
work gathering specimens of 1938 advertis- 
ing campaigns prepared by leading adver- 
tising agencies all over the country. The 
result was an advertising fashion show, 
titled “Sales Schemes of 1938,” to which 
Brisacher invited local advertising and mer- 
chandising executives—who hailed the 
show as “sensational,” and put it in the 


category of good promotion stunts. 
The show included all of the tricks of 
the trade that go to make up an advertising 


The Brisacher “art gallery” exhibiting the tricks of the trade which leading advertising 


agencies used in 1938 campaigns. 
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Young & Rubicam, 


campaign: Actual ads, premiums, samples, 
booklets, and other special inducements of- 
fered, with a summary of each. Set up in 
“art gallery” style, it appeared in San 
Francisco at the Palace Hotel and was then 
taken to Los Angeles, where Brisacher also 
has an office, for the week of February 6. 

The San Francisco Advertising Club has 
asked for a loan of the several hundred 
campaigns in the exhibit, with the object 
of making the display a part of the Club 
exhibit at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, which opens the end of this 
month. 


Agency Notes 

In the opinion of Ira Hirschmann, sales 
and advertising director of Bloomingdale's, 
New York department store, the present 
set-up of agency commission in advertising 
is “phony.” Mr. Hirschmann made that 
charge before the Sales Executives Club of 
New York recently, stated that manufac- 
turers are against the system, and suggested 
that the basis should be a service fee “‘be- 
cause the agency renders a service.” 


Donahue & Coe, Inc., New York, has 
opened an office in Atlanta, Ga., and placed 
in charge of operations in the South Harry 
L. Morrill, Jr., who recently sold his in- 
terest in the Atlanta agency of Rawson- 
Morrill, Inc. Among the advertisers who 
will be served in the new office is Atlantic 
Co., brewer of Atlantic and Steinerbru beer 
and ale. 


Barton A. Stebbins, formerly of the now 
defunct firm of Logan & Stebbins, Los An- 
geles, has announced that he will continue 
in the advertising agency business under his 
own name. 


The firm name of James A. Green & Co., 
Atlanta, has been changed to Tucker Wayne 
& Co., Mr. Wayne having purchased the 
company interest of Mr. Green last Fall. 
Mr. Wayne becomes president of the 
agency, the other executive personnel re- 
maining the same: James L. Battle, art 
director; Maude Fambro, treasurer; C. C. 
Fuller, media director; C. W. Burgess, pro- 
duction manager, and Douglas C. Connah, 
radio director. 


People 

Arthur E. Smith, formerly associated with 
the sales promotion department of the spe- 
cialty appliance division, General Electric, 
has joined the staff of Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee. 

John A, Smith, formerly with the New 
York News and more recently with Schen- 
ley Products, has joined the staff of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., New York, to conduct a 
series of retail promotions for the Hat Style 
Council. John Toigo has been appointed 
vice-president of the agency in the Chicago 
office. For the past three years Mr. Toigo 
has been an account executive in the Chicago 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. 

Paul B. Zimmerman has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president, Norge division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., to become a partner 
in the firm of Grace & Bement, Detroit 
agency, as vice-president and treasurer and 
head of the firm’s merchandising depart- 
ment. Before his association with Norge, 
Mr. Zimmerman was for ten years succes- 
sively sales manager and manager of the 
G-E refrigeration department. He joined 
G-E in 1912. 

Geyer, Cornell] & Newell, New York, 
has announced that Frederic H. Frazier, 
who recently retired as chairman of the 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Frederic Frazier 


Paul Zimmerman 


board of General Baking Co., has joined 
the agency in an executive capacity. One 
of the founders of General Baking, Mr. 
Frazier is a director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking and a trustee of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Foundation. 

Buchanan & Co., Inc., New York, has 


appointed S. Schaefer as head of its con- 
tact and media department, and E, R. Har- 
ris as production and traffic manager. Mr. 
Schaefer has been with the agency for 14 
years; Mr, Harris, 10 years, 


Account Appointments 


To: J. Sterling Getchell, Jos. S. Finch & 
Co., division of Schenley Distillers Corp. 
. . . Federal Advertising Agency, Hyvis 
Oils, Inc... . Marschalk & Pratt, Flintkote 
Co., manufacturers of asphalt roofing and 
siding . . . James J. McMahon, Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp. and its subsid- 
iaries, Warner Chemical Co. and California 
Chemical Co. . . . Buenos Aires office of 
]. Walter Thompson, Compania Argentina 
Yerbatera Liebig, producers of Yerba Maté 
tea. 

To: Compton Advertising, West End 
Brewing Co., brewers of Utica Club beer 
and ale . . . Alley & Richards Co., New 
England Bakery. 


Mr. Manufacturer... 
Meet Mr. Reader 


— first place in pages of advertising carried by 
general monthly magazines during 1938, we 
gave credit to the buying responsiveness of Popular 


Mechanics’ readers. 


This buying responsiveness seems perfectly log- 
ical when one becomes acquainted with these 


readers. 


We learned something about them through a 
Starch survey of incomes. A study made in forty- 
nine widely scattered communities indicated that 
65.5% of the families of readers of Popular 
Mechanics had incomes of $2000 or more. For the 
nation as a whole about 21% of the families have 
incomes of $2000 and up. 

From a reader study, in which replies from 4571 
subscribers and newsstand buyers were tabulated, 
we learned something of how these incomes are 
earned. Of those 4571 who replied: 


14.8% were business owners or executives 


18.7% were salesmen or professional men 
26.2% were skilled artisans 


And that just about accounts for the good earnings 
of so many of Popular Mechanics’ readers. 

What can you sell them? Everything that men 
need in their dress, their businesses, their homes, 
or their sports. More than a hundred different kinds 
of products, from cars to hair tonics, sold through 
retail outlets were advertised last year in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine to its over half a million men 
subscribers and newsstand buyers. 

If you have a more efficient machine for their 
work, a more alluring bait for their fishing, a more 
up-to-date device for their homes, an improved 
razor, a better fitting shoe—tell them about it in 
Popular Mechanics in 1939. Make 1939 a year of 
more and bigger sales. 


POPULA Nesepine 


— 


200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. s New York s Columbus # Detroit 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE [00 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934- 1936 
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National Buying 
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Sci. Am. Serves Industry 


In the last five years, according to 
Printers’ Ink reckonings, Scientific American 
was the only national magazine to show a 
consistent gain in advertising linage. 

In 1938, when magazines as a whole suf- 
fered a decline of 21.8% in advertising 
linage, Scientific American went ahead 15% 

And in the first three months of this year, 
its gains were respectively 39, 21 and 25% 

Printers’ Ink’s general index of magazine 
linage, after a steady increase for four years, 
from 76 to 98, fell off so sharply in 1938 
that it began this year almost precisely at 
the level at which it had begun in 1934, 

Scientific American's standing today, in 
contrast, is about two and one-half times 
as high. 

At the same time, it increased its circula- 
tion—at 35 cents a copy, $4 a year—more 
than 50%. 

Although Scientific American has entered 
its 95th year, the last five of these years 
probably have been more important, from 
a business standpoint, than all the others 
combined, 

Editorially, the magazine has provided a 


stronger basis for circulation and advertis- 
ing expansion, 

Scientific American was founded by 
Munn & Co. in 1845 as a “meeting place 
for inventors.’ Its first president and 
editor was Orson D. Munn. Another Orson 
D. Munn, his grandson, is president and 
editor now. The magazine has been in the 
control of the Munn family through all 
these years. 

For half a century Munn & Co, repre- 
sented inventors as patent attorneys. The 
magazine carried considerable information 
on inventions and patents as well as arti- 
cles on various developments in science. 

If you were to pick up an issue of Feb- 
ruary, 1889, for example, you would learn 
that M. de Lesseps was having trouble with 
his proposed Panama canal that the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris had reached 761 feet, 
“the highest structure upon the globe” 
. . . that electric wires were being piped 
by the Consolidated Gas Light Co., New 
York . that refrigerator cars were be- 


ing introduced to bring meat from western 
stockyards to eastern markets. . . 
After Congress passed a law, in the 
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1890's, prohibiting corporations from repre- 
senting individuals on patents, Scientific 
American devoted itself entirely to scientific 
developments and trends. With the rapid 
mechanization of industry in the early part 
of this century, it concerned itself more 
with those developments affecting industry. 
And especially, it concerned itself with such 
developments which had proved themselves. 
Although still covering a wide range of 
scientific knowledge, editorial material was 
devoted more to practical and adaptable 
things. 

In the process it attracted an increasing 
number of readers among executives and 
technicians of large businesses. 


Between Orson D. 
Munn, president 
and editor of Sci. 
Am., and Orson D. 
Munn, its founder, 
stretch almost a 
hundred years of 
family ownership, 
family interest in 
science and inven- 
tion. 


Blank-Stoller 


Then, in 1933, Mr. Munn and his associ- 
ates made a survey. Scientific American 
had a circulation at that time of about 
30,000. The survey covered 10,000 read- 
ers, or one-third of the total. The returns 
were about 60%. The magazine sought to 
determine the character, the purchasing 
power and influence of its readers. 

The miscellaneous in the lower brackets 


amounted to only 7%. The wealthy and 


influential totaled 93%. Virtually all were, 
and are, men. Scientific American discov- 
ered among its readers 94% motor car 
ownership . 11/4, cars per reader. . 
About 30% owned from two to eight cars 
each . . . thousands owned Cadillacs and 
Chryslers, Packards and Lincolns . . . 75% 
of the readers owned their homes. : 
Nearly all were executives or techni- 
cians. a 

These men usually were reading Scientific 
American from cover to cover, and were 
applying the ideas they found there to their 
own plants and processes. 

These facts gained from the survey gave 
the officers of the company vital informa- 
tion which was the subject of many staff 
planning conferences. It was finally de- 
cided that Scientific American’s efforts 
should, thereafter, all be directed toward 
the field of executives and technicians, who 
control enormous annual expenditures as 
individuals and as corporation executives 
and research men. Promotion in all de- 
partments of the magazine was to be co- 
ordinated to point in this single direction. 

The magazine adopted the slogan, “Its 
Readers Are Leaders.” Under the title, 
“Billions in Capital Read Scientific Ameri- 
can,” it developed a brochure listing some 
of its thousands of corporation and indi- 
vidual readers. 

Then came a folder, “Industry Accepts 

. Scientific American.” A subtitle em- 
phasized the magazine as a “medium for 
developing new sources of supply and re- 
search.” 

Photostatic copies of some of the thou- 
sands of letters which the magazine receives 
yearly from executives and technicians, re- 
questing additional information on subjects 
covered editorially, and the names and 
addresses of suppliers of products men- 
tioned, were sent out regularly to adver- 
tising prospects. 

Glancing over a few recent ones we find 
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_A New Force 
For treater Sates 


Arwiteble By - 
~The Hew Low COS! 
AMPROSOUND nie 
6mm. Projectors 


Now You Can Easily Afford to Use 
Talking Motion Pictures in Your Sales Work 


Talking motion pictures move people to action! Pictures utilizing 
sound, voice and music have more sales punch, more persuasiveness, 
more sparkle, life and interest. Until now many industrial users of 
16mm. films have hesitated to employ sound pictures because of the 
high cost of sound-on-film projection equipment. Today, Ampro an- 
nounces two radically new and improved low-priced |6mm. sound-on- 
film projectors that open unlimited possibilities for the increased use 
of sound films. 

These models have all controls centrallized on one convenient illum- 
inated panel. Threading has been simplified so that it is as easy to 
thread as the ordinary silent projector, and the merest novice can 
operate them as easily as a radio. 


Many Unusual Features 


The new Amprosounds offer numerous special features and advan- 
tages that make them today's greatest sound projector values. 
These include: Brilliant 750-1000 Watt Illumination; Extreme Quiet- 
ness of Operation and Portability; a Quick-Cleaning Optical System; 
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~ Economical Operation; New Simplified Design—(it is just mechanic- 
ally impossible to tear film perforation—a common "bugbear™ with 
less efficient machines) Fast Automatic Rewinding—and to top these 
all are the new low prices—so that now even the most infrequent 
users of sound films can no longer afford to be without this efficient 
sound projection equipment. Send coupon below for full details. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Model "'X''—equipped with 60 cycle A.C. motor, including 
1600 foot reel, 8'' dynamic speaker, complete accessories $ 
and cords, comes in one tase all weighing only 49 


Ibs. 


Model "'Y''—equipped with Universal A.C.-D.C. motor for 
both silent and sound film speeds, including complete 5 
accessories and cords, with 1|2'' dynamic speaker, comes 
in 2 compact cases : 


(Model "Y"' also is available in one case, complete ac- 
cessories, with 8" speaker). 


Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Catalog. | am particularly 
interested in: 
] New Amprosound Models ''X"' and "Y" 
{|_| Ampro 16 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors 
All Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projectors including Ampro-Arc 
| Ampro 16 mm. Continuous Projectors (for Displays—World’s 
Fair and Convention Exhibits) 


Name 
Address 


City State 
(SA 239) 


that Eastman Kodak and Dennison 
Manufacturing want more information 
about Polaroid lighting Bausch & 
Lomb cites the “remarkable drawing power” 
of an item on the new Ray-Ban Anti-Glare 
sun goggles du Pont asks for more 
data about “new types of drying oils de- 
rived from animal fats by synthetic proc- 
esses and suitable for use in paints and 
varnishes’ . Metropolitan-Vickers Elec- 
trical Co., Manchester, England, secks more 
data about fire-resistant lacquer. . Sev- 
eral companies wanted equipment to fight 
fire with “water fog; they want high speed 
metal cutters, aluminum plating. . . And 
so, industry leans on Scientific American! 

Some inquiries are for equipment and 
devices about which Scientific American 
may not yet have written and which may 
not een have been developed. The editors 
supply such information, when possible. 
Others are for data published many years 
ago. York Ice Machinery asks about an 
air conditioning installation in a New York 
theater 50 years ago United States 
Rubber is interested in a description of 
“India Rubber and Its Manufactures,” pub- 
lished in Scientific American in 1863. 

Although the magazine carries institu- 
tional advertising from leading concerns, 
and “selling” copy from other general ad- 
vertisers, most of its volume has come from 
companies with products which appeal to 
more alert and technically-minded readers— 
and readers able and willing to pay well 
for products which meet their requirements. 

Photographic materials are an important 
classification. So are scientific instruments 
and books. . Currently there are about 
80 advertisers a month. 

Scientific American believes that it has a 
far smaller proportion of indecisive or casu- 
ally curious readers than have the “mass” 
magazines. When Sci. Am. readers see 
what they want, they buy it. This applies, 
for example, to sun lamps at $500 each, or 
cameras retailing at $300. 

Many advertisers, appreciating this re- 
sponse, have consistently increased their 
space. Some of them have been consistently 
in the magazine for many years. Veeder- 
Root, Inc., maker of counting machines, has 
not missed a month in 40 years. 


Outpost of H 


“SS Today, Honolulu hospitality — 
J 
renowned among travelers— 


extends all the way to New 


York! At the Lexington you will find the same 
warm type of welcome that visitors to the famous 
Islands so fondly tell about—for it is not only 
because of the character of its entertainment, 
but also for its spirit of friendliness that this hotel 
is recognized as truly “an outpost of Hawaii." 

The next time you come to New York plan to 
stop here. The Lexington is conveniently located 


—and you are assured of personalized service. 


Scientific American does not apologize 
for the fact that it has only 47,000 readers. 
Instead of counting noses, it counts brains 
and buying power. 


Joint Committee Reports on 
Rural Ownership of Radios 


An important study of rural ownership 
of radios and listening habits of people 
living on farms and in villages of 2,500 
and under was recently released by the 
Joint Committee on Radio Research, which 
conducted the survey. It was sponsored 
jointly by the National Broadcasting Co., 
and Columbia Broadcasting System. Over 
20,360 personal interviews were held in 
955 townships in 96 counties representative 
of all rural areas in the United States, and 
some of the facts turned up were these: 

Out of a total of 13,721,000 rural fami- 
lies, 9,470,900, or 69%, own radios, of 
which 549,312, or 5.8%, own two or more 
sets. Eighty-two and one-tenth per cent of 
radio-owning families own automobiles, and 
13.4% have auto-radios. 

Eighty-eight and five-tenth per cent of 
rural radio families listen some time daily, 
and this 88.5% listen an average of 5:18 
hours daily. 

The median number of years radio fami- 
lies have owned sets is 7.0. 

By geographical sections the Pacific Coast 
leads with 96.0% rural radio ownership, 
radios of 99.6% of these families being in 
working order. East South Central trails 
the field with 51% rural ownership of 
radios. A very small percentage of radios 
are “on the blink,” the average for the 
country being 3.4%. 

Availability: Except for the Pacific Coast, 
the peak hour of availability for all adults 
on the average week-day is between 6:00 
and 7:00 p.m. On the Pacific Coast, the 
peak is from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. The break- 
fast or post-breakfast hour—from 7:00 to 
8:00 a.m. in each time zone—is the fore- 
noon peak, 

Radios seem to keep the farm family up 
late, a comparison between radio- and non- 
radio-owning families showing that between 
10:00 and 11:00 p.m. there are more than 
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twice as many women at home and awake 
in rural radio-owning families as in those 
that do not possess a radio. 

Here is a tip to advertisers who want to 
reach the man of the house: Two-thirds of 
the farmers owning radios are home during 
the noon lunch period, except on the Pacific 
Coast, where this is the case in only slightly 
more than half of the radio homes. The 
tip is that advertisers might do well to 
present programs for the men between noon 
and two o'clock, and let up on the appeal 
to wives during those two hours. 

Those interested in obtaining copies of 
this report can do so by writing the Joint 
Committee on Radio Research, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y., asking for 
its “Study of Rural Radio Ownership and 
Use in the United States.” 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


JASUARY 28. 1939 


A few days ago SM received these rather 
startling announcements from Washing- 
ton: “At last Washington gets a Senator 
: . The 97th Senator arrived Friday, 
January 20...” Well, it’s all right. The 
97th Senator is a weekly magazine. The 
publisher is Harry Newman, who also 
publishes Judge. Associated with him are 
managing editor Ken Watson, former 
Washington correspondent of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers; production editor 
Paul Keats, formerly with Liberty and 
other Macfadden publications; and asso- 
ciate editors George Abell, Carlisle Barg- 
eron, Helen Essary and Evie Robert. 
David Small formerly with Liberty, is 
circulation manager. 

Norman Rockwell drew the first cover, 
which is his idea of a Senator. It will be 
identified as the trade-mark of the publi- 
cation. The price per copy is 15 cents. 


Broadcasting Notes 


World Broadcasting System announces 
that, during 1938, 21 stations in 14 states, 
Hawaii, Canada and South America sub- 
scribed to the System's World Program 
Service, which is the first transcription 
library service in radio. The Service now 
has 197 subscribers, including ten received 
since January 1. The South American sta- 
tion is YVSRA-YV5RC in Caracas, Venez- 
uela. 

CBS is extending its southern coverage 
by the addition on next! March 15 of sta- 


tion WRBL in Columbus, Ga. On or be- 
fore June 1, the network announces, 
WWNC, Asheville, N. C., will rejoin 
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CBS; and effective January 28, WRVA, 
Richmond, increased its wattage to 50,000. 
On March 1, WBRK, Pittsfield, Mass., will 
retire from the Columbia network, and be- 
come Mutual's 110th affiliate. 

The March of Time resumed its broad- 
casting over the NBC Blue network on 
February 3, after a two-months vacation. 
The program is sponsored by Time maga- 
zine. 

Carey Allen, who has been head of the 
collection department of KTAR in Phoenix, 
has been promoted to office manager of 
KVOA in Tucson. KTAR announces 
simultaneously that its mail count in 1938 
was 73% greater than in 1937. The big- 
gest mail-pulling program was ‘“Hi-yo, 
Silver,” which brought in 20,000 letters. 

Telecast Corp. of America, Inc., has been 
formed to distribute nationally transcribed 
“airshows.” The new organization will do 
no producing of its own, merely act as dis- 
tributor. First client is Warner Brothers, 
which is entering radio production through 
its subsidiary, Warner Brothers Broadcast- 
ing Corp. The first transcription is “The 
Adventures of Uncle Jimmy,” and the first 
year's series of 156 episodes is now in pro- 
duction in Hollywood. 


$150,118,400 Spent in Radio 
Broadcasting in 1938 


The Broadcasting yearbook, out January 


30, shows that gross volume of “time sales’ 
by broadcasting stations and networks in 
the United States during 1938 amounted to 
$150,118,400. This represents an increase 
of 4.1% over the 1938 figure of $144,142,- 
482. Division of business by types of out- 
lets was as follows: 
1938 1937 


National networks ... 47% 49% 
ea ae 31 27 
National and regional 
non-network 
Regional networks ... 2 1 

There were as of January 1, 1939, 735 
stations in operation and 29 had been au- 
thorized for construction. Fifty-two stations 
were authorized during the year. 

The continued trend toward newspaper 
ownership of radio stations was revealed by 
the fact that at least ten applications are 
pending before the FCC for approval of 
purchases or transfers of that many stations 
to newspaper interests. 

All but 56 of the stations are privately 
owned; all but 36 derive their revenues 
from the sale of advertising. 

The yearbook found that 310 colleges 
and universities offered courses in radio 
instruction, and 210 others engage in extra- 
curricular activities involving some phase 
of radio. 

In this latter connection, radio station 
WLW, one of the Crosley stations in Cin- 
cinnati, has introduced a scholarship plan 
open to all senior students of agriculture 
at land grant institutions of the United 
States. Under terms of the plan, two stu- 
dents will be chosen by a committee of 
three “nationally-known” judges for six 
months of study in practical radio training 
at WLW. Each one will be awarded in 
addition $500 for expenses during the 
period. * 

The course would seem to have a two- 
fold object: Training men to specialize in 
building farm service and commercial pro- 
grams, for which their previous agricultural 
education provides a good background; and 
educating future agricultural agents and 
educators to write for and speak on the 
radio, which is considered helpful to them 
in their work. 
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On February 7, the station was refused 
permission by the FCC to continue broad- 
casting with its experimental 500,000 watt 
power. 


NBC, Mutual Billings Up, 
Columbia’s Down in January 


Mutual Broadcasting System started 1939 
well, with a gain of 16.7% in January over 
the same month a year ago. The 1939 
figure was $315,078. As noted elsewhere 
in this column, Mutual on March 1 will 
add its 110th station. The network's bill- 
ings have gained each month since last May. 

CBS fell below 1938 in the first month 
of the new year, the 1939 figure being 
$2,879,945, a decrease of 7.1%. This is, 
however, 5.7% over December. 

NBC’s billings for January passed the 
four-million mark for the first time in radio, 
according to the network. The combined 


Red and Blue systems scored a 6.3% gain 
over the similar month of 1938, and a gain 
of 3.8% over December. This makes the 
14th consecutive month in which billings 
have risen. 


Radio Editors’ Poll. 
Chooses Radio Favorites 


Each year for the last eight the New 
York World-Telegram has conducted what 
it calls its Radio Editors’ Poll. The paper 
has discovered that through its question- 
naires to American and Canadian radio 
editors they are able to foretell the future 
popularity of radio stars and radio pro- 
grams. They say that radio editors are 
more sensitive than the average listeners 
because their ears are glued to the loud- 
speaker so much and they grow fond and 
grow tired of artists and programs more 
quickly, 


to salesmen. 


your salesmen. 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


HOW DO YOU DO 
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Know his name as well as you do your own, don’t you? But 
just then, when you wanted most of all to speak it, you drew 
a blank. The easy approach to a sale was frost-bitten. 


Everybody likes to be called by name—that’s why the most 
important word in the whole dictionary of selling is not price, 
but the name of the man you want to sell. That’s why “HOW 
TO REMEMBER NAMES AND FACES,” a talking motion picture 
of Robert H. Nutt’s famous memory principles, is so valuable 


Such institutions as the New York Stock Exchange, Central 
Hanover Bank, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco, and Firestone Tire 
engaged Mr. Nutt to give their executives and employees his 
memory training course in person. Now, by an easy formula, 
dramatized by Borden & Busse, these principles for remem- 
bering names and faces can be demonstrated and taught to 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE will rent you “How to 
Remember Names and Faces.” Free previews will be given for 
executives by our nearest unit. Give your sales force the great 
advantage of knowing how to remember names and faces. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE also offers 
you, on a moderate rental basis: Elmer 
Wheeler's “Word Magic,” Borden & Busse’s 
““How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented,” “How to Win a Sales Argument,” 
“How to Make Your Sales Story Sell,” and 
Benjamin F. Bills’ “Persuasion Makes the 
World Go ’Round.” These talking sales pic- 
tures have helped thousands of sales people 
in all branches of business, from executives 
to store clerks, to get more business. 


May we send you details? 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


(An Independent Organization) 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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This year's winners are, in the different 
categories, Jack Benny, ‘Information 
Please,’ Guy Lombardo, Bing Crosby, 
Frances Langford, Nelson Eddy, Arturo 
Toscanini, WABC Radio Theater, Don 
Wilson, Ted Husing, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
“Let's Pretend,’ Amos 'n’ Andy, and Orson 
Welles. 


Media Men 


George Hammer, formerly business man- 
ager of Horse & Horseman, and before that 
western manager of the S«turday Evening 
Post, has been appointed western advertis- 
ing manager of Stage. 

Joe Mattus, who has been with the Chi- 
cago office of Associated Farm Papers for 
ten years, has been appointed to the New 
York office as Eastern manager. 

John F, Sheasby has been made Chicago 
representative of Quick Frozen Foods maga- 
zine. 


900,000 Contest Returns 


For several months now we have been 
taking our hat off to the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, which, directed by 
George Benneyan, has been doing an ag- 
gressive direct mail job of promoting news- 
paper advertising. But the following is a 


How to Make Your 
Customers Love You! 


Your Friends and Customers are al- 
ready planning to visit New York for 
the Fair. 


When they get here they'll find them- 
selves relying (just as do 40,000 New 
Yorkers) on that popular “key to the 
city’ — CUE, the weekly magazine 
of New York life. 

Why not send them CUE with your 
compliments so they can learn all 
about New York BEFORE they get 
here. They'll be grateful. 


Take advantage today of our Special 
WORLD'S FAIR GIFT RATE — 15 
weeks of CUE for 50c, if you order 
four or more subscriptions (CUE reg- 
ularly costs $3.00 a year). Send for 
a free copy of CUE if you aren't al- 
ready familiar with it. 


SEND 4 GIFTS FOR $2! 


CUE, 6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

{_} Send ..15-week CUE subscriptions @ 
50c to the persons whose names and addresses 
are attached. My check (or cash) is enclosed. 


[] Send me a free copy of this week’s CUE. 
NAME . oeeseececccorsccescees 
Please Print 
ADDRESS. ...ccccvesccccccscscvcecces eee 
PTTTTTITITTTTTT TTT rte eee SM 


success story which needs no special artistic 
or copy-writing genius to look impressive. 
The cold facts speak for themselves, and 
the Bureau of Advertising is right in mak- 
ing the most of them. 

Some time ago Borden Farm Products 
Co. held three two-week contests requiring 
entrants to complete an unfinished four-line 
jingle and send it to Borden’s with Borden 
milk bottle-caps. There were 150 prizes, 
the first prize being a $1,000 mink or 
ermine coat. The contests were limited to 
people living within a 50-mile radius of 
New York City, excluding residents of 
New Jersey. They were advertised through 
newspapers and company mediums. The 
nine newspaper ads were 200 lines on four 
columns. 

900,000 bottle-caps were returned. 


Farm Journal Takes a Mate— 
Merges The Farmer’s Wife 


Important news of the day in the pub- 
lication field is the merger of two of the 
oldest and largest farm magazines in the 
country. Farm Journal, 62-year-old pioneer 
in the rural field, and The Farmer's Wife, 
outstanding rural women’s magazine, will 
appear within one cover, effective with the 
May, 1939, issue, out April 17, according 
to an announcement by Graham Patterson, 
Farm Journal publisher, at his Philadelphia 
office, 

Names of both publications will be per- 
petuated in the merged Farm Journal and 
The Farmers Wife. The combination 
brings together the respective circulations 
of 1,400,000 and 1,200,000 which will start 
the publication out with the largest circu- 
lation ever provided in the farm field. 

“The product of this merger becomes 
the ideal publication for that legion of 
farm families which lives, works and plans 
as a unit,” Mr. Patterson said. “Into 
Farm Journal, with its four-day writer-to- 
reader news schedule, will be transplanted 
The Farmer's Wife, even to the cover, with 
all its accepted features which have long 
served and appealed to the farm woman. 
The combination will, we are sure, set a 
new mark for service in the rural field.” 


Total Newspaper 
Circulation Drops 


According to the Editor & Publisher 
yearbook, combined paid circulation of 
ABC dailies fell 4.4% in 1938. Sunday 
newspaper circulation declined 1.3%. Total 
circulation of 708 ABC evening papers, as 
of October 1, was 22,499,505; of 284 morn- 
ing newspapers, 15,498,000; and of 350 
Sunday newspapers, 35,997,505. 

N. W. Ayer, in its “Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals,” says that the num- 
ber of English and foreign language daily 
newspapers in this country last year was 
2,056, a decrease of 29. Weeklies increased 
99, however, to 10,728. Semi-weeklies de- 
creased two to 357 and tri-wecklies rose 
from 38 to 54. 


Newspaper Notes 


In August, 1937, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson 
of Washington made news when she leased 
from William Randolph Hearst the Wash- 
ington Times and the Washington Herald, 
of which she had been publisher for several 
years, with an option to buy. She has now 
exercised the option and beginning February 
1 the two papers have been combined. The 
Times-Herald has become Washington's 
only “around-the-clock” paper. 


The oldest of the daily newspapers in 
the Northwest reverted to the heirs of its 
former owners on January 28. For 20 
years The Oregonian, Portland, has been 
conducted under a trust by O. L. Price, who 
has retired with the expiration of the trust. 

The following is an announcement re- 
ceived by SM the other day: ‘This or- 
ganization of Oklahoma key city newspapers 
will provide authoritative market data, 
make field surveys, render a thoroughgoing 
merchandising service and cooperate with 
national advertisers in every way.” It is 
signed by Southwest Dailies, affiliated with 
Arkansas Dailies, Inc., a group composed 
of the following newspapers: Blackwell 
Journal, Cushing Citizen, Duncan Banner, 
Frederick Leader, Lawton Constitution, 
Norman Transcript, Perry Journal, Semi- 
nole Producer. All advertising billings for 


the group will be cleared through the 
Memphis office. 


THIS 1S A TEASER 


The Ladies’ Home Journal promotes its 
editorial pages to advertisers very aggres- 
sively—no magazine more so. “This Is a 
Teaser” is a promotion booklet of lighter 
sort, being a set of drawings by the 
author of “Ferdinand the Bull,” Munro 
Leaf. The “teasers” are babies with dis- 
agreeable habits, such as the sniffer, the 
show-off, the thumb-sucker. There is little 
plugging for the Journal in the booklet 
and the last page only says that “This 
was a teaser. No point to it except that 
these drawings by Munro Leaf, who wrote 
‘Ferdinand the Bull? are appearing 
monthly in the Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


“Christmas II” at Easter 


In some European countries the custom 
has long flourished of giving gifts at Easter, 
in addition to celebrating Christmas by 
presenting loved ones with tangible tokens 
of affection. Now Parents’ magazine wants 
to institute this same custom here. It is 
pushing the idea with a promotion in the 
form of 1” x 2” stickers to be put on Ilet- 
terheads, available to anyone at $1 per 
thousand, and cardboard displays carrying 
the same design as the stickers 81/4,” x 11” 
at $1 per dozen. Any SM reader who is 
interested in getting a supply either of 
stickers or displays may write to Miss Dor- 
othy Shands, Parents magazine, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


This Week Climbs 


This Week, magazine circulated thrcugh 
Sunday editions of newspapers, has an- 
nounced that for 1938 it was in 12th place 
among all magazines of the country in dol- 
lar volume. In its first year, 1935, it placed 
24th, 19th in 1936, and 17th in 1937. 
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Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 48) 


bacco, medicines, liquor and et ceteras. 

New York's super-Fair, statisticians 
compute, will draw 60,000,000 attend- 
ance, or 326,000 daily. 

Moral, sums up Esquire: “The Fair 
will help all business in the nation 
but it will help most those businesses 
that help themselves. The consumer 
must be advertised to before the Fair, 
and must be reminded daily of your 
product during the Fair.” Then word 
will be spread of “new products, new 
brands, to the four corners of the 
earth. Is your distribution or publicity 
weak in the South? The South will 
be here — as will the West —as will 
Europe.” 


Baseball Centennial 


In 1839 Abner Doubleday, a West 
Point cadet, laid out the first baseball 
diamond at Cooperstown, N. Y., and 
started the game on its way to national 
fame and fervor. (Last season 25,- 
000,000 fans saw professional games.) 
To celebrate its first century, the Na- 
tional Baseball Centennial Commis- 
sion has been formed. 

As part of the general jubilee, the 
Commission has a copyrighted emblem 
which it is permitting manufacturers 
and advertisers to use on their wares. 

To date some 26 firms have been 
granted the right to display the red, 
white and blue baseball and diamond. 
They include makers of children’s play 
suits, jewelry, calendars, sports equip- 
ment, and General Mills’ ‘Wheaties, 
the Breakfast of Champions.” 

Before it gets through, the Com- 
mission—and its licensees—hopes to 
impress on all America the fact that 
“Batter up!” is a 100-year-old cry. 
Steve Hannagan, N. Y. publicity ex- 
pert, is pitching for the Commission. 


Cloaks, Suits, Planes 


Traffic- sales representatives of 
T.W.A., the airline, are showing buy- 
ers and owners of 1,500 stores the 
Spring numbers of Morris W. Haft & 
Bros., N. Y., largest cloak and suit 
manufacturers in the country. 

T.W.A. men, and those of six 
feeder routes, carry a Haft catalog and 
urge buyers to fly to N. Y. and see the 
new styles. “Buyers arriving by plane 
will be able to see our line in from 
one and a half to five hours,” Jules G. 
Haft points out. “Airline men in the 
field will explain that cities as far 
away as San Francisco are only one 
business day from our showrooms if 
they come by air.” 
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w HOTEL.“ @ 


This popular hotel in the heart of downtown Chicago, is now mag- 
nificently modern from top to bottom —every room refurnished and 


redecorated — all public space thoroughly modernized. Yet its amazingly 
low rates still prevail. 


RODNEY D. BEMISS, Mgr. 


« s4°8 
COCKTAIL bog 


LA SALLE AND VAN BUREN STREETS 


Opposite La Salle Street Station 


NEW POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAU a 


For a pleasant, Cheerful 
economical stay in R 


ooms .~. 


Milwaukee, stop at the 


new Hotel Kilbourn 


Conveniently located to save your valuable time. 
Walking distance to leading business houses and 
railroad stations. ¢ Fireproof construction guards 
your safety. Comfortable beds invite restful sleep. 
Delicious, moderately-priced food prepared the 
tempting way it’s done at home. ¢ Save time and 
money—check in at the friendly Hotel Kilbourn. 


*Dining Room = * Cocktail Lounge 
* Parking Space Right Next Door 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 4 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


Wherein a Left Ham Sandwich 
Brings Homes the Sales Bacon 


“Get in there and fight for the Dear Ole 
Company” hasn't much force as a command 
to salesmen. A little good-natured joshing 
is far more likely to bring in orders from 
lazy, careless, or neglectful men. 

This approach, at any rate, clicked for 
Robert S. Johnston, secretary-treasurer, Old 
Dominion Paper Co., Norfolk. He sent 
the following to one of his firm's repre- 
sentatives who had been passing up an ex- 
customer. In a few days the “‘ex-’’ had 
been removed from the latter's name. 

‘Dear John: 

“I was puzzled the other day when I saw 
listed on a menu ‘Left’ Ham Sandwiches. 
I expected a wisecrack from the blonde, 
when I asked her if they were left from 
yesterday or last week and I am not sure 
yet, whether her reply was subtle or just a 
datn good sales talk. Anyway, this was 
her reply: 

“*A hog can scratch with his right hind 
leg but not with his left. Therefore, 
through constant scratching, the muscles of 
the right leg become hard and the ham 
therefrom tough; while the left ham, 
through lack of such exercise, remains as 
tender as it was when the hog was a shoat. 
So a sandwich made from a left ham is 
preferred to that made from a right ham 
by epicures.’ 

“Each time a batch of your orders from 
Center City comes over my desk, I make a 
bet with myself that this time there will 
surely be one from Mr. Brown. I am way 
behind on these bets. If you don’t exercise 
your right arm, scratching up some business 
from Mr. Brown, I'd suggest you exercise 
your left scratching your head for the 
answer. 

“There is no percentage in keeping your 
left side tender. You're a salesman, you 
know, not a sandwich.” 


What About Those Visitors to 
Your Exposition Display? 

Many companies have visitors register at 
their exhibitions at conventions and trade 
expositions. Registrations provide a check 
on attendance. Also, they provide a ready- 
made mailing list to people who know 
something about the company and its prod- 
ucts. 

W. T. Quimby, sales manager, Quimby 
Pump Co., Newark, followed up all those 
who left their names at his concern’s dis- 
play at the National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering with this 
friendly note. For courtesy and long term 


good will building it is worthy of emula- 
tion. 
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“Once a year we pitch a tent in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City and 
hang out the sign ‘At Home.’ 

“It was a pleasure to have you visit us. 
We hope that you were able to spend sufh- 
cient time examining our various products 
so that you could understand why we are 
privileged to serve so many outstanding 
companies today, as evidenced by the sam- 
ples in our booth. 

“Under separate cover we are mailing 
you the bulletins requested. We shall be 
watching the mails for your inquiries. 
Please make sure that we are on your list 
of suppliers so that all future pump in- 
quiries are sent to us. 

“Thank you for your interest. We are 
very happy that you stopped in.” 


Trade Papers Hook Right Into 
a Really Personalized Letter 


Personalized letters with a paragraph that 
could interest only the recipient are expen- 
sive when the mailing goes to a considerable 
list. Nevertheless, they pay—as S. G. 
Bowren, sales manager, Hunter Arms Co., 
Fulton, N. Y., can attest. 

In the letter below which he sent out 
before Christmas, the first paragraph was 
different in each instance. It consisted of 
a personal news item gathered by the ad- 
vertising department from trade papers, 
salesmen’s reports, and elsewhere. Obvi- 
ously, the reader was flattered to be thus 
recognized, and remembered. From there 
on the letter swung into straight selling. 
The individual tailoring brought an excel- 
lent response. 

“Congratulations on your clever window 
display of game trophies, as described in 
the November issue of Sports Age. How 


Round Table Winners 


for January 


Rosert S. JOHNSTON 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Epwin W. KELsey 
Belmont, Mass. 


D. W. Bucwanan, Jr. 
H. Kirk White & Co. 


Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


about your Christmas display ? 

“To prove our absolute confidence in the 
value of Hunter-made guns as a Christmas 
gift item . 

“YOU WILL RECEIVE, within a few 
days, special Christmas window streamers. 
. . . This streamer ties up with our 

“CHRISTMAS AD, copy attached, read 
by thousands of subscribers to Field & 
Stream, Outdoor Life, and National Sports- 
man, This is a striking two-color adver- 
tisement, guaranteed to bring sales. Are 
you prepared to make them? If not, rush 
your order to us at once . . . and receive 

“SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOXES, in 
which we will pack all L. C. Smith, Hunter 
Special, and Fulton guns shipped to you 
from now until Christmas . . . 

“Take advantage of this big Christmas 
Promotion Plan by checking over your 
stock now and making arrangements for a 
real holiday display of Hunter-made guns.” 


Salesmen Hungry for Facts? 


Here’s Ample Food All Ready 


Another effective use of trade papers’ 
editorial contents as a selling aid is made 
by A. J. Jacquot, Jr., sales manager, Aatell 
& Jones, Inc., Philadelphia. Every trade 
journal is filled with such information, 
which ought to be iterated and reiterated 
to salesmen, prospects, and buyers. This 
Mr. Jacquot does in a bulletin to his men: 

“A recent survey of the hotel and res- 
taurant business, as reported by Hotel 
Management magazine, shows that $200,- 
000,000 will be spent in 1939 for redecora- 
tion and modernization materials. 

“The expenditure of this vast sum of 
money will be made because it is expected 
that the hotel and restaurant business will 
increase more than 25%. 

“Why is the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness expected to increase 25% during 1939? 

“1, Because of the general improvement 
in business. 

“2. Because of new business from 
people traveling to and from, as well as 
attending, New York and San Francisco 
Fairs. 

3. Because of an appreciable increase 
in general travel in America. This is in- 
fluenced by decline in travel to Europe due 
to political unrest, as well as definite efforts 
now in effect to sell America as a place to 
travel. 

“You have a most unusual opportunity 
to sell your products to these live markets. 

“Start NOW to analyze your territory for 
potential prospects. SOON YOU WILL 
BE TOLD YOUR 1939 DOLLAR SALES 
QUOTA. Soon you will be asked to fix 
YOUR QUOTA OF NEW USERS for 
1939. Be prepared!” 
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‘+ |39,900 REPRINTS 


OF ARTICLES IN 


INDIA 
RUBBER 
WORLD 


WERE ORDERED AND 
PAID FOR BY READERS 
WITHIN THE PAST 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


THE REASON 


Articles appearing in INDIA RUBBER WORLD are recognized by the members 
of the rubber industry throughout the world as authoritative—written by men 
who know. The publication is the only one in its field edited by graduate engineers 
with long practical experience in rubber manufacturing. Its editorial prestige 
has been maintained through 50 years of service to this one industry. 


READER INTEREST BRINGS 
ADVERTISING RESULTS 


That is why INDIA RUBBER WORLD carries well over 100 per 
cent more display advertising than any publication in the field. 


WRITE FOR MARKET AND CIRCULATION DATA AND RATES 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. ESTABLISHED 1889 NEW YORK 
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Coal Men Study 
Heating Equipment, 
Then Sell Fuel 


(Continued from page 34) 


knowledge of it could be used to in- 
crease their anthracite tonnage. They 
studied about draft and combustion, 


figuring heating requirements and heat 
loss, anthracite promotion and manage- 
ment, heating systems, air conditioning, 
service water equipment, boilers and 
furnaces, thermostat control and boiler 
promotion, stoker principles and _per- 
formance. stokers and 
ranges, and merchandising methods. 


commercial 


Creators of 
Merchandise Prize 


Contests 
= 


Announce... 


The addition of John M. 
Kumler to their Chicago staff, 
and removal of their office to 
Suite 636 Wrigley Building, 
410 North Michigan Avenue. 


Also the opening of 


two new offices: 


Hanna Building 
Euclid & 14th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
634 North Grand Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


e 
We create a complete sales 


test announcement to the last 
sales bulletin. No sales force 
too small or too large to ef- 
fectively use a Cappel, Mac- 
Donald Merchandise Prize 
Campaign ...a card or letter 
will bring you interesting, de- 
tailed information. 


Cappel, Mac Donald & Co. 


Cappel Building — Dayton, Ohio 


Graybar Building 2603 W. 7th St. 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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contest plan from the first con- | 


CAPPEL, MacDONALD & CO. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
' 
| 
} 


| 


| 


DETROIT DALLAS 
General Motors Liberty Bank 
Building Building 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | 


| 
| 


The latter included discussions on 
planning public relations, basic sales 
and advertising metheds, conducting 
local sales and advertising campaigns, 
and sales control systems. 

Dean Kipe had conducted fourteen 
“terms” of such instruction and nearly 
a thousand students had been gradu- 
ated when the thought occurred to 
Anthracite Industries that many of the 
retail sales people in the field who 
wanted to take the course and who 
would benefit from it could not do so 
because they were located too far away 
from the Merchandising Schoo] at 
Primos. During the seven months’ 
heavy coal selling season of Fall, Win- 
ter and Spring, many of the men were 
too busy with activities at home to 
break away for the two weeks neces- 
sary to avail themselves of the course. 

So it was decided to close the Primos 
school, except for the Summer when 
the selling season was slack, and to 
institute a series of evening classes to 
be conducted in selected localities 
throughout the territory. Course ma- 
terial was condensed to eliminate the 
actual demonstrations which had been 
held in the Primos laboratory and the 
subject matter laid out to cover a six 
wecks’ period, with classes meeting 
twice a week. 


Bring Classes to Hometown 


Convenient meeting places were 
hired in Providence, R. I.; Boston; 
Springfield, Mass.; Albany, Syracuse 
and Buffalo and letters sent to all an- 
thracite dealers in these communities 
and surrounding areas, outlining the 
course. Added to this initial promo- 
tion, Anthracite Industries’ field force 
of thirty-five men made persona] con- 
tacts with the dealers, enlisted the 
services and cooperation of local coal 
associations and Chambers of Com- 
merce. Then the sales forces of the 
producing companies supplying coal to 
the dealers urged them and their sales- 
men to attend the classes. It was a 
four-barreled promotion that worked 
effectively. Classes were rapidly filled, 
with an average of sixty-five men be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five to each class. One hundred and 
ten attended the Boston class. Attend- 
ance averaged 90% of registration. 

The course followed directly the 
subject matter that had constituted the 
classes at Primos, and Dean Kipe, his 
engineer-instructors and guest speakers 
from the equipment manufacturing 
companies were also in charge of the 
training. Men still paid the twenty 
dollar registration fee. When the 
first group of classes closed recently, 
Anthracite Industries had granted di- 
plomas to some 2,000 anthracite dealers 
and salesmen, including those who had 


graduated from Primos and from the 
evening schools. 

The second group of these classes 
has now started, and plans for a third 
group are completed to carry the work 
On in this manner through May. Then 
the Primos school will reopen for the 
Summer. 

There's a movement underway now 
to form “alumni associations’ of the 
Anthracite Industries Merchandising 
School. It started with the Boston 
men who, after completing the course, 
voluntarily formed their own group. 
Then the association took it up and 
offered the plan to other cities as a 
means of continuing the study course 
and gaining practical application of 
what was learned in the school itself. 

Comments from men who have at- 
tended the school themselves are the 
best evidence of their high regard for 
the work Anthracite Industries is do- 
ing in dealer training. Says F. H. 
McConville, sales manager, fuel divi- 
sion, Ardean R. Miller, Inc. Rochester, 
“I cannot praise it too highly and I am 
grateful to have had the opportunity 
of attending it. I feel that the con- 
tacts I made with my fellow students, 
the staff members of Anthracite Indus- 
tries and the various lecturers are 
invaluable and I likewise put a higher 
premium, if possible, on the informa- 
tion and knowledge I acquired during 
my two weeks’ stay.” 

Merrill H. Thompson of the 
Thompson Coal Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J., “recommends the course most 
heartily for all those who can possibly 
attend the school.” And Gilbert J. 
Segall, of Segall & Co., Baltimore, has 
this to say, “I think that the course 
given by the Anthracite Industries is 
unquestionably the finest and most 
complete one for the coal man. In two 
weeks I was able to learn facts about 
the coal and heating business that 
otherwise would have taken me years 
to have learned by experience.” 


Hot Biscuit Server Announced 
by Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 


A new aluminum hot biscuit server, 
“priced low enough to make it an 
ideal volume builder as a premium 
item,” is announced by Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

The utensil, furnished in ‘“Spun- 
ray” finish and equipped with a wal- 
nut-finished wood knob and wire 
basket, is suitable for serving hot bis- 
cuits, rolls, etc., “piping hot from 
range to table.” Foods can be crisped 
or freshened by merely opening or 
closing the air vent in the cover. As 
a secondary use, the lower part of the 
server may be employed as a fruit or 
salad bowl or for flowers, candy, etc. 
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CAR-LOAD LOTS 


Your business is geared 


to CAR-LOAD LOTS... what about your 


Production ... Sales ... Purchasing .. . and 
Shipping ... Today’s executive thinks in terms 
of “car-load lots.” Modern American methods 


of mass production have made this necessary. 


The most important problem of today, is to 
gear selling to production — not by holding 
down production, but by speeding up selling. 
It may be that modern methods of mass pro- 
duction have enabled production to outstrip 
selling. If so, let us adapt manufacturing meth- 
ods to selling: Mass Production requires Mass 
Consumption. For years, Transportation Ad- 
vertising has been selling the products of 


American production in car-load lots. 


ADVERTISING? 


In advertising, do you think in terms of “car- 
load lots’”——or buy a little here —a little 
there — always paying top prices for small 


orders? 


It would be greatly to your advantage, we 
believe, to gear your Advertising to mass con- 
sumption. You cannot sell in car-load lots un- 
less you reach car-loads of people. Every day 
we have thousands of car-load lots of people 
who read and respond to car card messages. 
Over two million active, spending passengers 
board the cars of Philadelphia’s transportation 
network daily. Car advertising is the practical 


way of selling in car-load Iots. 


PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISING CO. 


Agents for ALL Transportation Advertising 


1528 WALNUT STREET PENnypacker 8340 
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Even a crack 
salesman cannot get orders 
if he cannot talk to the buy- 
ers of your merchandise. 
Neither can your best ad- 
vertising produce unless it 
reaches the right people. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 


A CHILTON Uy) PUBLICATION 


reaches more people who 
buy, or who control buy- 
ing, than any other busi- 
in the 

field. 


ness publication 


department store 


30,000 CCA 


TWICE EACH MONTH 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


a 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


LA SALLE 


RANDOLPH AND 
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The Story of a Product That Died 
—and a Company That Didn't 


| trades study begins with a synopsis of 
| the coupon payroll system; includes a 
review of all existing methods; 
switches to the Standard method with 
its advantages; gives a description of 
the coupon method as written by Saul 
Brothers Co., Chicago, ticket manufac- 
turers; lists al] needle trades users of 
Standard equipment; and concludes 
with the showing of actual samples 
done on their duplicators. 

The case book thus 8 salesmen 
to sell each important Standard market 
better, by presenting the sales story in 
planned, logical fashion—without in- 
terference from unimportant facts rela- 
tive to other fields. 


A Rifle-Fire Mail Campaign 


In addition to these plans for con- 
trolling distribution, stimulating the 
work of agents and salesmen, Standard 
conducts regular direct mail advertis- 
ing campaigns in the conventional 
manner of reaching all prospects, and 
in the selective way of reaching pros- 
pects in certain trades. The mailing 
list is classified according to trades, 
including banks, hospitals, libraries, 
schools and such. One trade is selected 
each month for mailings which tell of 
uses of Standard equipment in that 
field. 

Simultaneously as these mailings go 
out, Standard sends to each agent and 
each salesman a copy of the mailing, 
a list of users in each territory, and a 
proposal book containing material for 
concentrated selling in that trade. 
Here again, the company keeps precise 
records for its own information and 
that of prospects who may have simi- 
lar advertising problems. It maintains 
a permanent record of each mailing, 
indicating number of inquiries, num- 
ber of inquiries producing sales, total 
number of sales and cost per dollar of 
sales. Over a period of time, this di- 
rect mail advertising produces an aver- 
age inquiry return of 5% and has been 
responsible for developing more than 
3,000 inquiries in the past year. 

Once the duplicators are sold, 
Standard continues a comprehensive 
sales campaign to include the supply 
business, retaining 85% of all cus- 
tomers as regular supply accounts. 

Starting with the advent of its rotary 
gelatin duplicator, the company stepped 
into the chemical business to make sup- 
plies for that product, since it was so 
revolutionary that supplies were not 


elsewhere available. For several years 


(Continued from page 20) 


this supply business trailed along 
equivalent to about 5% of the total 
sales volume, but with the introduction 
of the fluid process duplicator and the 
excellent educational job carried out in 
behalf of the machines, Standard pyra- 
mided supply sales to approximately 
three times the volume of machine 
sales. 

Newest boost to supply sales has 
been a repackaging job applied to 
every product from correction pencils 
and typewriter ribbons to gallon cans 
of duplicating fluid. Simultaneously 
with this new package design, the sales 
department unified all printed material 
and advertising to carry out the same 
design. 

Also beneficial to this mounting 
supply business is the research under- 
taken to manufacture products with 
advantages over competition. There 
is, for example, Standard cleansing 
cream for removing duplicating carbon 
stains, which contains ingredients 
found in the best cosmetic creams, 
making it pleasant and beneficial to 
use. And there are typewriter ribbons 
which produce such clean copy that 
they have been adopted in many offices 


for regular typing. 


Many Other Angles 


Other Standard activities include: 

A quarterly magazine, ‘The High 
Standard,”’ sent to customers and. pros- 
pects by which new items are intro- 
duced, new and profitable machine 
uses exploited, and supply items fea- 
tured in turn. 

A movie film, “The History of 
Standard,” which is shown in conjunc- 
tion with a prepared lecture. This is 
used at present as the basis for a com- 
pany history and for meetings of sales- 
men and agents. A limited use has 
been its showing to prospects. 

Business paper advertising. 

Traveling display unit exhibited all 
over the country, covering ten national 
shows in 1937 and dozens of local 
events. 

Continuous research evolving new 
afid improved machines and supply 
items. Recently there has been per- 
fected an automatic master clamp, a 
de luxe grade carbon, new process pro- 
tection pads, new process cabinets, a 
new silk record ribbon, and a low- 
priced duplicator. 

This policy of searching for new 
products will be continued, for it has 
proved its worth. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Advertising 


No one can accuse the Advertising Clubs 
of Boston and Columbus, Ohio, of not 
practicing what they preach. Both clubs 
are currently sponsoring local campaigns 
advertising to the public the virtues of 
advertising. 

The Columbus campaign, which has been 
carried on in local newspapers and on the 
radio for the past several months, has ex- 
panded into new media: Car cards and 
outdoor advertising. Two hundred and 
eighty-six Columbus street cars and buses 
and 24 outdoor posters ‘‘located at strategic 
points” about the city are now being used 
to praise advertising in that locale. 

The outdoor posters, donated by Colum- 
bus Outdoor Advertising Co., all carry the 


slogan, “Let's work together—it’s an old 
American custom,” while six different 
slogans appear on the car cards. The fol- 


lowing are typical: “Advertising raises the 
standard of quality—lowers the price,” 
“Your demands for advertised goods have 
made American merchandise the finest in 
the world,” and “Only quality goods can 
survive the critical spotlight of consistent 
advertising.” These cards were produced 
through the cooperation of six local 
printers: F. J. Heer Printing Co., Bratton 
Letter and Printing Co., Heber Bros., Hay- 
den Press, Stoneman Press, and Warner P. 
Simpson Co. Paper stock was supplied by 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 

Theme of the Boston campaign, which 
broke January 23, is ‘Advertising Pays 
You.” Twenty thousand free lines of space 
have been contributed for the campaign, 
which will last five weeks, by the Boston 
Post, Transcript, Herald-Tribune, American- 
Record, Globe and Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Five local agencies are cooperating by 
preparing copy, and artists and engravers 
contributing time, talents and services to 
the drive. Tying-in with the campaign the 
Boston Better Business Bureau is offering 
free copies of its booklet, “Facts You 
Should Know About Advertising” on re- 
quest. 


New York 


Charles R. Wiers, vice-president in 
charge of sales, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 
spoke before the February 7 meeting of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, on the 


subject, “Talking to Others Through Let- 
ters.” 
St. Louis 


Industrial Marketers Council, St. Louis 
chapter of National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, recently elected C. B. Dietrich, 
Wagner Electric Corp., as president of the 
organization for 1939. Other officers 
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chosen were C. F. Boyer, Kwick-Kut Co., 
Inc., vice-president, and C. W. Bolan, Car- 
ter Carburetor Corp., secretary and treasurer. 


The Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis is conducting its fourth annual 
“Careers in Advertising” survey course at 
Washington University. At the conclusion 
of the course, April 27, two scholarships 
will be awarded for night school course in 
advertising at Washington U. and Jefferson 


College. Miss Marie Josephine Carr, vice- 
president of the club, is chairman of the 
“Careers” committee. 


The Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce recently heard 
Dr. Ralph B. Wagner, professor of speech 
arts, St. Louis University, speak on “Certain 
Dynamics of Handling Men.” Dr. Wag- 
ner's talk was a sequel to a previous address 
he made before the bureau two years ago 
on the new “humanics” of engineering a 
sales force. 


Monroe 


The Sales Executives’ Club of Monroe, 
La., was organized recently, with a member- 
ship of 50 charter members. 


It has been announced that plans are also 
under way for the organization of a new 


sales executives’ club in nearby Lake 
Charles, La. 
Cleveland 

Arthur L. Scaife, advertising and sales 


promotion manager, General Electric Co., 
spoke before a recent meeting of the Sales 
Managers Club of Cleveland. 


Boston 


Members of the Sales Managers Club of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce were re- 
cently mailed a list of characteristics, ten 
of which they were requested to check as 
the ‘leading qualifications which you prefer 
in a salesman.” These lists, returned to 


the club, formed the basis of a round table 
discussion on the subject of the club’s Janu- 
ary meeting, the first in a series of meetings 
to be devoted to discussions, on “Selection 
of Salesmen.” 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers Club of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce held its annual 
“Big Boss Night’ recently to give each 
member the opportunity to bring his boss 
to mingle with sales managers and other 
executives of Rochester. Headliner on the 
program for the evening was Edmond S§S. 
LaRose, assistant controller, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., who spoke on the subject, 
“Recent Developments in Budgetary Control 
of Sales, Expenses and Profits.” 


Providence 


“Public and Employe Relations” was the 
topic which Allan Brown, director of public 
relations, Bakelite Corp., discussed before 
the January 26 meeting of the Sales Man- 
agers Club of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Newark 


At the January dinner meeting of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, New- 
ark chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, O. S. Tyson, presi- 
dent, O. S. Tyson, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, spoke on “How to Build 
Bigger and Better Careers in Industrial 
Advertising.” 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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For the little it costs, a sojourn here brings you a tre- 


mendous return on your money. A new relish for food 


(and what food!). 


Contentment on our Ocean Decks. 


A healthful sense of  self-satisfaction and well-being. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY ae 
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DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are seeking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


DO YOU WANT 
A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or- 
ganizations to take on your product, 
SaLes MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state- 
ment of your needs with respect to 
the territory to be covered. 

s * s 


Through the Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery wherever we can do s0. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants . .. restful ac- 
commodations. 


4 


Rates from $3.00 single 


HOM 
SYACISE 


Fay B. Mareness, Megr., Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘cossssststtidee 


ee Loe 


LATIN AMERICA 


The head of our Export Division, leaving 
shortly for another trip to South America, 
is available for thorough field investigation 
and sales promotion, particularly market 
analysis, advertising and merchandising, 
and will also contact buyers and agents for 
> eee manufacturers interested in that 
eld. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New England Trading Areas 
Analyzed in New Bulletins 

"New England Wholesale Trading 
Areas,” and “New England Retail Trading 
Areas” are bulletins 4 and 5, respectively, 
in the series of market studies which the 
New England Newspapers Advertising Bu- 
reau is preparing for marketing executives 
interested in that entire area or any por- 
tions of it. It has been the aim of the 
organization to provide under one cover, in 
cach study, the essential information re- 
quired by the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
and the advertising agent to effect proper 
distribution of products. For the manufac- 
turer, the studies guide in the selection of 
key wholesale centers, and the assignment 
of areas to each center, as well as setting 
up practical marketing units for the meas- 
urement of distribution efforts and advertis- 
ing appropriations. The wholesaler can 
use the studies to check his own area cov- 
erage. Advertising agencies will find the 
sales areas here designated of importance 
in the allotting of advertising appropria- 
tions and media. 

The New England Wholesale Market is 
comprised of 15 key zones, each of which 
is mapped, showing key wholesale cities 
and counties. Market data for each zone 
are compiled separately, and show popula- 
tion, size of sales territory in land area, 
total wholesale and retail sales, and trans- 
portation facilities by rail and truck 
Wholesale distribution of each key city is 
broken down into the types of establish- 
ments and net sales. For each zone, total 
wholesale sales are given, and, in addition, 
the net wholesale sales of each city of 
5.000 population or over, with number of 
establishments, are itemized. Further in- 
formation on zone sales include detailed 
data on wholesale and retail food sales, by 
cities and counties; and retail sales in retail 
centers, for food and drug stores, automo- 
tive and filling stations, as well as total net 
retail sales. 

In the study on Retail Trading Areas, a 
comparable picture of 91 retail markets is 
given, these markets accounting for 70% 
of the total annual retail sales and over 
70% of the two million families in the 
New England Market. Identical data on 
each market include population and _ its 
density, location and description of the mar- 
ket and indices of buying power as evi- 
denced in wages and wage earners, a break- 
down of retail trade, home ownership, num- 
ber of income tax returns and telephone 
subscribers. 

Requests to A. G. Glavin, New England 
Newspapers Advertising Bureau, 508 Statler 
Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Dallas Expands as Southwest 
Sales-Distributing Center 


More than 2,500 concerns have branches 
in Dallas to serve the Southwest, through 
factories, warehouses, sales offices or public 
warchouse stocks. So states the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, in its new survey, 
“The Dallas Market.’ To determine the 
territory usually served from Dallas, 170 
national concerns were asked to outline the 
territories assigned to their Dallas branches. 
A composite of the territories showed that 
a majority covers Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and New Mexico, with 
many serving an even wider area. Impor- 
tance of freight rates effective from this 
center, of transportation facilities, of the 
centering of population density and income 
is hailed by the Dallas organization as con- 
trolling factor in the location of so many 
distribution headquarters here. And for 
the information of others interested, the 
study is accompanied by a large population 
map with tables of rates, and freight serv- 
ice and airlines maps. In addition to a 
comprehensive section on distribution facili- 
ties, the study summarizes the entire south- 
western market in statistical as well as 
descriptive material, describes manufactur- 
ing advantages and lists 100 branch manu- 
facturing plants, and outlines the city and 
state tax regulations affecting both domestic 
and foreign corporations. Organizations 
contemplating any expansion or change in 
their southwestern distribution will find 
this study, to which may be added indi- 


vidual surveys, decidedly worth while. - 


Requests to Clyde Wallis, Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 


Study Super Market Shoppers 


“This Little Gal Went to the Super Mar- 
ket,” says the Marketing Research Depart- 
ment of Fawcett Publications, in a sparkling 
brochure devoted to the women in Cleve- 
land who shop in these most modern food 
stores. Investigators of the Associated 
Media Service, established in special booths 
in three super markets, interviewed 1,064 
women. The study reveals how many of 
these customers were married, or single; 
how many prepared their own meals; how 
many were employed, and how many were 
home women; and what their ages were. 
What magazines the women read, as to 
types—screen-romance, general, or women’s 
service—were the concluding questions 
asked, and the results here are likewise 
shown by age groups. The entire study is 
carried out in graphic form, and is quickly 
and easily read. Requests to Eliott Odell, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Marine Market Soaring 


“With total shipbuilding under way in 
this country on January 1, 1939, aggregat- 
ing almost a million tons, and with mer 
chant ship construction alone totaling over 
600,000 tons, the shipbuilding industry has 
reached its most active period in the peace- 
time history of the merchant marine. The 
huge volume of additional construction 
planned assures a continuation of the rapid 
expansion of shipbuilding during 1939.” 

Thus states Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, introducing a condensed 
review of the year past and the construction 
still under way in a booklet of importance 
to all organizations interested in the marine 
market. Lists ships under construction by 
number, types and tonnage, and by ship- 
yards. Requests to George Johnson, Sim- 
mons-Boardman, 30 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y., for “Shipbuilding at Peace- 
Time High.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughiy organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and-address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for .his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVES EARNING $2400 to $25,009. Vo- 
cational relations counsel of’ demonstrated ability 
conducts confidential introductory employment ne- 
otiations keyed- to the qualifications presented. 
eaders of industry, and those of your choosing, 
contacted in your. locality, or elsewhere, through 
personalized advertising campaign at moderate ex- 
pense. If you have the initiative to press on towards 
a higher paying position, this organization may be 
the medium of achieving your ambition. Write for 
full information to VOCATIONAL INTERMEDI- 
ATES 1428-30 National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-1. Territory: Western N. Y., hdars., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
selling to industry which have repeat sales. 


Ag-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdqrs., Baltimore. 
Wants grocery specialty products. 


Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 
grocery products. 


Ag-4. Territory: Tenn., hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
y = sae or electrical specialties selling through 
ealers. 


Ag-5. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
Wants several good staple or specialty lines. 


Ag-6. ‘Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky.. Western 
W. Va., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical and hardware stores, central stations, 
jobber trade. 


Ag-7. Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants any product that has New England potential. 


Ag-9. Territory: West Virginia, Southeastern 
Ohio. Eastern Kentucky 


fore. Territory: Central New York or New Eng- 
and. 


Ag-l1. Territory: N. Y., N. J., New England, 


hdqrs., New York. Wants automotive products, job- 
ber and chain store trade 


Ag-12. Territory: New Orleans to Denver and 
El Paso. Wants short, staple, non-seasonable line. 
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Ag-13. Territory: Wisc., hdqrs., Milwaukee. Wants 
several low-priced, non-competitive, resale specialty 
products selling to retailers, jobbers. 


pees. Territory: New York Metropolitan area, 
hdars., city. Wants engineering and marine products. 


Ag-15. Territory: 11 Western States or three Pa- 
cific Coast states, hdqrs., San Francisco. Wants any 
roducts sold through department store, chain, job- 
er, furniture outlets. 


Ag-16. ‘Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., hdqrs., 
Cincinnati. Wants production materials for sale to 
any and all electrical and mechanical manufacturers. 


Ag-17. ‘Territory: Pacific N. W. states, hdars., 
Seattle. Wants to represent any Eastern manufac- 


turer, advertising nationally, preferably building 
materials. 


Ag-18. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants infants’ and children’s shoes and slippers. 


Ag-19. Territory: Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
building materials or specialties, food products, shoes. 


Ag-20. ‘Territory: Eastern N. Y., Conn., N. J., 
Eastern Pa., hdqrs., New York City. Wants line 
selling to industrials and supply houses. 


Ag-21. Territory: Northern Ohio, hdqrs., Cleve- 
land. Wants one additional account, steam or elec- 
trical equipment, for industrial or jobbing trade. 


Ag-22. Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., Essex, Hud- 
son, Bergen, and Union counties of N. J., hdqrs., 
Livingston, N. J. Wants building materials. 


Ag-23. Territory: Preferably S. E. states, other ter- 
ritories considered, hdqrs., Atlanta. Wants any meri- 
torious item in machinery, surgical, dental, building 
materials lines. 


Ag-24 Territory: Great Lakes region, hdqrs., Chi- 
cago. Wants products sold to furniture manufacturers, 
those sold to luggage manufacturers considered. 
Ag-25. ‘Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Mult- 
nomah, Ore. Wants builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, industrial supplies. 

Ag-26. ‘Territory: Eastern Pa., southern N. J., Dela., 
others considered. Hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants qual- 
ity products of established manufacturers. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried ecutives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


WHAT'S NEW?—OUR ADVERTISING CARDS 
are outstanding and distinctive: They go straight to 
the man who buys and they sell him your product: 
Don't overlook this economical and effective means 
of getting orders: Used by large and small concerns: 
Attractive NEW samples free: Write today. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT MANAGER. 


Twenty years of successful experience as salesman, 
branch, district, and divisional manager for three 
large corporations. I have a thoro knowledge of 
sales, advertising, merchandising, and dealer devel- 
opment in both wholesale and retail. Prefer small 
company where earnings will come thru fair sal- 
ary plus bonus based on productiveness. Married, 
vigorous, Christian, age Box 628, Sales Man- 
agement, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOP FLIGHT SALESMAN, MANAGER, NOW 
investigating Opportunities greater service——present po- 
sition major manufacturer; new accounts increased 
hundred percent—profitable acquaintance here, abroad 
—Wide knowledge Industry, many lines; only 40, 
married — Educated Carnegie, Columbia, marketing, 
engineering. Write or wire Box 629, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


SALES MANAGER 
SALES EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
A man will be available February Ist who is a 
REAL salesman and Sales Executive. He has excep- 
tional ability in educating and directing producing 
salesmen in specialty and commodity fields. Experi- 
enced in budgetary control, sales quotas, advertising 
and sales promotion. Has trained and directed as 
high as 250 men at one time. An aggressive and 
diplomatic executive, capable of fitting into any 
organization, and with ability to follow through on 
well organized plans and programs. This may be the 
man you are looking for. Write BOX 626, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE. EX- 
perienced in creative selling and sales direction, 
having excellent sales record and education. Can 
adjust himself quickly to new sales methods, con- 
ditions and policies. Twelve years in sales work with 
large Penna. manufacturer. Prefers territory in East- 
ern Penna.; South Jersey and Delaware, where pres- 
ent contacts would be of most value. Other territories 
will be considered. Contacts include manufacturers, 
utilities, banks, dealers and retail merchants. He 
seeks quality products, backed by established manu- 
facturers. References. Box 630, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N 


Mf-1: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
steam boilers. Territory open: N. Y. and N. J. 


Mf-2: Product: Drug item. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf-3: Product: Insecticide. Territory open: New 
England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 


Mf-4: Product: Display materials. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-5: Product: Specialty selling through infants’ 
departments of department stores. Territory open: 
Ky., Ga., central and eastern Tenn., Ala., southern 
and central Ind., Ark., Miss., La. 


Mf-6: Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 


Mf-7: Product: Thermometers in drug field:  test- 
ing instruments for industrial lines. Territory open: 
National. 


ME£-8: Product: Fuel. Territory open: New England. 


Mf-9: Product: Copyrighted art crucifixes and 
crosses for mortuary and drug trade. Territory: East 
of the Mississippi River. 


Mf-10: Product: Gas water heaters. Territory open: 
N. J., New England, Central N. Y. (outside Man- 
hattan), and Pacific N. W. states 


Mf-11: Product: Playground equipment; fences, chain 
link for industrial and residential use, rustic wood, 
wrought iron picket. Territory open: Ga., S. C., 
Ky., metropolitan Cincinnati, Va., western Md., 
Conn., Mass., R. I, Ala., La., southern Ind., 
southern Ill., & Albany, N. Y. 


Mf-12: Product: Advertising products, novelties. 
Territory open: Atlanta, Memphis, : Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and Dist. of Columbia. 


Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 


Mf-14: Product: Service baskets & Strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE SALES VOICE MEANS MOST: We do not 
wish to criticize any individual company or any one 
form of medium, but here is the sort of situation 
which challenges too many sales executives. It is a bona 
fide account of what occurs not often but still too often. 
Company A has been engaged in an advertising cam- 
paign which has yielded no measurable results. It happens 
that the campaign has been over the radio, but, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, it may as well have been via news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, or any combination thereof. 
The chief point is that this campaign was not integrated 
with the company sales program. And the sales depart- 
ment has analyzed its territories up one side and down the 
other, only to find on re-check that the campaign has been 
a liability, as proved by control areas. 
In the final session to determine whether to continue the 


campaign, as urged by the advertising agency, nine com- 
pany executives voted—three of them from the sales 
organization, the other six being production, finance, and 
general executives, including the company president. The 
vote was three (all from the sales division) against the 


campaign; six (mostly brass hats) for it. Hence, this 
company is now engaged in an additional expenditure in- 
volving hundreds of thousands of dollars, all of which is 
a direct charge against the sales organization, and with 
respect to which the sales executives were powerless. 

Of course, no company can afford to do this sort of 
thing for long. Sooner or later, lack of results catches up 
with ill-advised expenditure. But, meanwhile, every time 
this sort of thing happens, a definite injury occurs to both 
advertising and selling. Without question, where such a 
voting system is followed, and the sales executives are sub- 
stantially outnumbered, their votes ought to be heavily 
weighted. Because in the long run, in the joint interest of 
media, of advertising agencies, and of the companies who 
pay the bill, advertising must be integrated with sales. 


UR SUGGESTION TO SECRETARY HOPKINS: 
In the main, Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
kins starts out in his highly important new role 
with an open-minded press and an open mind on the part 
of the majority of the business executives of the nation. 
This auspicious beginning generates in no small degree 
from the very friendly, constructive and cooperative atti- 
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tude of the members of the Business Advisory Council. 

So we start, with Mr. Hopkins, on the one hand, friendly 
toward and happy about his Business Advisory Council, and 
with the Council itself standing ready to do all it can for 
the welfare of the nation. Moreover, reliable reports indi- 
cate that there is definite agreement between them on the 
premise that the welfare of business and the welfare of 
the nation are synonymous. 

Yet with all these assurances, we firmly believe that one 
departure from past procedure will tremendously increase 
the effectiveness of (1) the influence for constructive good 
of the Business Advisory Council; (2) the personal suc- 
cess of Secretary Hopkins in the fulfillment of his tremen- 
dous responsibility; (3) the success of the Administration 
in speeding up recovery and solving unemployment; and 
(4) the development of nationwide confidence and enthusi- 
asm which will accelerate (and sustain) progress all along 
the line. Our proposal is that Secretary Hopkins request 
his Business Advisory Council to put its recommendations 
and reports, or at least the most important of them, into 
suitable form for prompt release to the public press. 

For far too long a time there has been altogether too 
much mystery and too much lack of information as to just 
what the business leaders of the nation are recommending 
to the powers-that-be in Government. The various national 
bodies which are supposed to represent business in a public 
sense have proved so unwieldy, so divided within them- 
selves, so representative of specialized groups with special 
axes to grind, or so ineffectively general in their programs 
that they have failed properly to represent business. 

On the other hand, we have reason to believe that the 
Business Advisory Council has at all times been so defi- 
nitely non-partisan, so intelligent and experienced in its 
recommendations and reports that it is fully able to be the 
mouthpiece of which business and the nation has such 
urgent need. Therefore, if the light and leading of the 
Business Advisory Council is to be kept under the bushel 
where it has hitherto resided, we believe the great, joint 
hopes of Secretary Hopkins and the Business Advisory 
Council will be seriously threatened by this very secrecy. 

The democratic process demands that business be ade- 
quately represented in the open before the seat of Govern- 
ment. Hitherto it has not been, except on a hit-and-miss 
basis or on a far too generalized basis. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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*149,000,000 WORTH OF EXPERIENGE- 
FOR YOUR GUIDANCE 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURES 
BY CHICAGO DEPARTMENT) 
STORES PLACED IN THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE BY YEARS —1920-1938 


21.2% 


90.5% 


1920 


HICAGO department stores spent $145,000,000 for 
advertising in Chicago newspapers during the 19- 
year period 1920-1938. 

In 1920, the Tribune was second among Chicago news- 
papers in advertising expenditures received from depart- 
ment stores. In that year, another newspaper led the 
Tribune by $574,000—or 37.1%. 

Last year the Tribune was first, leading the next Chicago 
newspaper by $1,752,000—or 09.4%, 

During the 19-year period, the Tribune’s percentage of 
these stores’ newspaper advertising expenditures has risen 
from 27.2% in 1920 to 50.5% in 1938. 

These huge retail institutions spend more money for 
advertising in the Tribune than they spend in all other 
Chicago newspapers combined because from first hand ex- 


perience they know that the Tribune produces best results. 


1938 


When your advertising runs in the Tribune, you reach 
more potential purchasers of your product—no matter 
what you sell or to whom you sell—than are reached by 
any other medium you can use in this market. 

Every day of the week, more than 710,000 families right 
in metropolitan Chicago are attracted to the Tribune by 
the vital quality of its news reporting, its forthright edi- 
torial policy, its compelling comics and its helpful feature 
and service departments. 

This is Chicago’s largest constant audience. It includes 
a majority of all the families in metropolitan Chicago and 
practically as many families in city and suburbs as are 
reached by any two other Chicago newspapers combined. 

You can make more sales in Chicago by building your 
advertising program around the Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total average net paid circulation now over 880,000 Daily —over 1,100,000 Sunday 


